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They Thought [t Over 


What About a Career as USN? Some Navy Veterans State Their Case 
By RICHARD FRANKS 


HE dischargee clutches his papers 

as if they were passports to heaven, 

and waves them gleefully in the 
faces of his buddies in the barracks. 

“There they are, gang. It’s all over but 
the shouting. Now for the great outside.” 

“Where you headed, Joe?” someone 
asks. 

“Back home. Back where they don’t 
know port from starboard and they think 
field day comes at corn husking time. Joe 
Civilian, that’s me.” 

“Ya got a job?” 

‘“Job!—The woods are full of ’em. I got 
a dozen jobs waitin’ for me. Seventy 
bucks a week, if I want it.” 

The cynic—there’s one in every outfit— 
rises from his bunk and crosses the com- 
partment. “Don’t make me laugh, Joe. 
Thirty days from now you'll be lookin’ 
for a recruiting office.” 

Joe snorts. “Are you kidding? They 
couldn’t get me back into uniform with 
a regiment of Marines.” 

The cynic grins. “You'll be back, 
brother, you'll be back.” 

But Joe is already on his way, and he 
pauses only long enough to sound a 
juicy Bronx cheer. 

Joe probably meant it when he said 
they’d have to call out the Marines if they 
ever wanted to get him into a monkey 
suit again. It had been a long war he’d 
just been through—months of drills and 
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general quarters and weariness that had 
eaten to the very marrow of his bones. 
There had been precious little liberty, 
and all too much death and suffering and 
heartache. Once the shooting was over, 
all he wanted was those discharge points 
and a wide open gangway. Which is 
only natural—and more power to him. 

But, sprinkled in among the Joes who 
are civilian bound are a goodly number 
of men who have thought the situation 
over, and have signed on the dotted line 
again. In fact, Captain G. R. Donaho, 
Navy Director of Recruiting and Induc- 
tion, said early in February, that during 
the previous month, forty thousand men 
had joined the Navy, 13,000 of them 
veterans who were shipping over, the 
other 27,000 coming from civilian life. 

Why this rush to the Navy? Ad- 
mittedly there are restrictions imposed 
on Navy men not encountered as a 
civilian. These guys weren’t drawn back 
into the Navy because they couldn’t bear 
to part with swabs and inspections and 
field days. 

No, it was something a hell of a lot 
more substantial than that. You can gripe 
about the Navy—and who doesn’t—from 
here to Mog Mog, but you can’t dispute 
the cold logic of figures. And it was 
figures, the kind that add up to financial 
security, that induced most of these men 
to pass up the tempting benefits of the 


G.I. Bill for the opportunities that only 
Naval service can offer. 

That was what a Chief Yeoman with 
six years’ service, two of them with de- 
stroyers in the Pacific, had to say when 
he was asked why he had shipped over. 

“I was working for a Wall Street firm 
before I went into the Navy,” he ex- 
plained. “My old job was waiting for me, 
at $85 a week. I admit that I took my 
discharge with every idea of going back 
to the old firm. I went down and saw the 
boss, and everything was set for me to 
report in the next morning. Then I went 
home and thought it all over. I'd saved 
$1700 a year out of my chief’s pay while 
I was in the Navy. Even at $85 a week 
I couldn’t do that on the outside. No 
matter how much you make there, you 
live it all up. So, if I stayed in the Navy 
a few more years I’d have the stake 
necessary to set me up in a business of 
my own. If I wanted to get out, I was 
ready to make the best of it. If I didn’t 
...1 could go into the Fleet Reserve and 
eventually get a pension that nobody 
could take away from me. And I'd still be 
a young man. I couldn’t pass up that 
security.” 

Of all the men who were interviewed 
on their reasons for sticking with the 
Navy, that word “security” was most 
often mentioned. 

Now, of course, when you're twenty 
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years old and the red corpuscles are 
doing fandangoes out of pure ebullience, 
you don’t spend much time thinking 
about what is going to happen when 
your arteries begin to harden and you 
have a hankering for a deep chair and a 
life of ease. You think the world is your 
oyster and you can open it any time you 
set your mind to it. You figure you'll 
make out okay. 


BuT what do statistics have to say on 
the matter? Well, statistics show that if 
you’re an average American—and you 
are, whether you think so or not—you 
are going to go through life working for 
some other man; you'll have a small bank 
account, never in four figures, a house 
with a second mortgage, a wife and two 
kids—and plenty of worries. You'll plug 
along from one payday to the next, and 
a gaunt and hungry specter will shadow 
you every step of your days, asking you 
what will happen to you if you get sick 
or break a leg; at night he’ll sit on the 
footboard of your bed, leering at you, 
and moving up in the wee hours of the 
morning to camp on your chest and 
whisper in your ear that you're getting 
older and no richer. If you’re lucky, 
you'll retire when you're sixty-four. 
Chances are you'll die in harness. having 
never reached the  pot-of-gold you 
dreamed of when you were young and 
foolish. 

So, maybe the guy who decides to 
make the Navy a career isn’t so dumb. 
For never has the Navy ever offered so 
much. 

Don’t get the idea I’m painting a pic- 
ture that is all roses and sunshine. Not 
a bit of it. I’m figuring it the way it 
stands in black and white. 

Thirty years seems like a long time, 
when a guy is young. But it’s funny how 
fast those years spin by as you go along, 
and when ys.u’re fifty and you look 
back, it doesn’t seem as if it were more 
than yesterday that you were twenty. 

And if you first enlisted in the Navy 
when you were twenty, you’re ready to 
retire when you're fifty. If you’re CPO 


(PA) by that time—and who _ isn’t— 
your pension will be $155.25. 

Do you know how much money you 
would have to save which, invested at 3 
per cent (and try and get that kind of 
interest these days), will bring you 
$155.25 a month? You would have to 
sock away $62,100. That means you 
would have to save $2,070 a year, or 
$172 a month for thirty years. You know 
you're not going to do it. 

Or, let’s put it another way. Suppos- 
ing you live that three-score and ten, 
which has been reputed to be man’s span 
of life. That would give you twenty years 
to go after you retired. During those 
twenty years the Navy will shoot along 
your check for $155.25 as regular as the 
coming of spring. In all, it would amount 
to $37,260 the Navy had paid you for 
doing nothing. 

Few civilian jobs have thirty-year re- 
tirement plans. Most of them—jobs like 
farming, selling, clerking, and the hun- 
dreds of others with which Mr. Average 
American keeps the wolf away—have 
no retirement plans. The more sought 
after jobs may bring retirement at sixty- 
four. Civil Service is in this category. 
But in Civil Service you pay your own 
pension. Five per cent of every pay 
check you draw is deducted for retire- 
ment. 

Put that alongside the Navy thirty-year 
retirement, which the Navy pays for. 

But, if you’re like most of us, you don’t 
want to do thirty years. You want to 
take advantage of the Fleet Reserve and 
leave the Navy after twenty years. 
Frankly, you can’t name a civilian boss 
who would let you work for twenty years 
and then would let you quit, go to work 
for someone else, and would go right on 
paying you! 


Most Navy men forget that the Fleet 
Reserve does not mean retirement. They 
point out that retainer pay is insufficient 
to permit a man to support himself and 
his family! However, if they would stop 
to think, they would realize that no man 
has earned the right to retire after he 


has worked a mere twenty years. There 
isn’t a civilian job we’ve ever heard of 
that would retire a man after twenty 
years, few that do so after thirty years— 
and none of them with the generous pen- 
sions handed out for naval service. 
That $69 retainer pay is pure gravy, a 
reward for faithful service. While you 
are drawing it you are free to make use 
of the training the Navy has given you 
to go to work at another job. It doesn’t 
have to be a full-time job, in many in- 
stances, because that retainer pay is com- 
ing in every month to subsidize whatever 
you make. And after ten years in the 
Fleet Reserve, you automatically retire 
with one-half base pay plus fogies— 
longevity increases—which gives you 
$110.40 a month for the rest of your life. 
By that time, if you have played your 
cards right, your home should be paid 
for, or you should have gotten that little 
chicken ranch beside Highway 101. You 
can really take it easy, indulge in those 
fancies you’ve dreamed of, hunting, 
fishing, or the hundred other hobbies 
you never had time for before, and which 
few civilians ever have time for. You’re 
still in the prime of life, and at an age 
when most men still have their noses 
on the grindstone, you’re taking in slack. 


But maybe you don’t want to do even 
twenty years? Maybe you are considering 
the immediate present, and will let the 
future take care of itself. 

Okay, let’s see what the Navy has to 
offer right off the bat—what they’re go- 
ing to mark down on the asset side of 
the ledger before you ever begin. 

First—these are tough times on the 
outside, as many a returning service man 
has found. There has been a great deal 
of ballyhoo about the veteran rating job 
preferences. That’s fine, if there are any 
jobs, but it looks as if it would take a 
while for this old country to settle down 
after the winning the greatest battle for 
existence it has ever faced. That will 
come, eventually. This United States can 
whip anything. 

You have three or four or more years 


HOW YOUR MONTHLY BASE PAY GOES WITH EACH THREE YEARS 9F SERVICE 


(5% increase for each 3 years up to 50%) 
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in the Navy, and rates have been fast— 
faster than at any time in the history of 
the outfit. You’re second or first class, or 
maybe chief. You have been holding 
down a responsible job, feeling that you 
were doing something worthwhile. But 
you're tired of Navy life, and you can’t 
wait for the feel of those civilian clothes 
and a chance to be one of the mob 
again. 

Well, let’s see what happens, by actual 
experience. We'll take Joe Jones as an 
example. That isn’t his real name, of 
course. He was Radioman First Class 
when they handed him his discharge 
after three years of rugged duty aboard 
the Brtoxr. Joe is a smart kid, keen as 
a razor and with a damned good idea of 
what makes the world go ’round. 

Before the war, Joe worked for a 
broadcasting company in New York as 
a junior writer at $40 a week, and they 
were glad to welcome him back after 
his stint in the Navy. 

“I wasn’t married,” Joe says, “and $40 
a week was good money for a guy at the 
bottom of the racket. But I found that, 
by the time I had paid for my room and 
board, my clothes, transportation back 
and forth to work, and maybe one night 
out with the girl friend during the 
week, I was flat broke. Money doesn’t 
go very far with the cost of living at 
present levels.” 

Joe worked for a while, but: “I got sick 
of it. In all the time I was there, I was 
never addressed as anything but ‘young 
man, or ‘boy.’ I was just nobody. I was 
going to spend the next ten years work- 
ing up to a salary that would permit to 
get married with any security, and 
twenty years after that I'd still be plug- 
ging away.” 

So Joe took a pencil and paper and 
made some calculations. “I found out 
that I would have to earn $5,000 a year 
to give me the same amount of money 
I was getting as First Class. On top of 
that, I had chief coming up, and the 
gravy ahead of me.” 

Maybe you think that when Joe turned 
down a $40-a-week job he was passing 
up a good thing. Well, admittedly, he had 
something better to come back to than 
most returning veterans. 


SO WE'LL see what happened to a guy 
we'll call Bill Smith, who was AMMS3c, 
two years’ service, unmarried, and who 
had no trade before going into the Navy. 

Bill got out and started to look for a 
job. There were jobs—at $18 a week, 
$25 a week, $20 a week. Sure, there were 
plenty of jobs like that. But there weren’t 
jobs that paid him anywhere near what 
he had been getting in the Navy, con- 
sidering that his room and board had 
been taken care of, and that everything 
he drew on pay day was his. He finally 
got a job driving a truck for 87¢ an hour. 
He worked for a month, and then he was 
ready to ship over. He found that work- 
ing conditions were pretty rugged, and 
that his boss wasn’t any personality boy 
he wanted to work under for any great 
length of time. 

That was the experience, also, of a 
Ship’s Cook, First Class, who had six 
years’ service. He also took to truck 
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driving when he found jobs scarcer than 
he’d thought possible before he was 
discharged. 

‘Why didn’t you stick to your trade as 
cook?” I asked him. 

“Cook on the outside? Not on your life. 
Long hours and small pay.” 

He was paid all of $32 a week for 
driving the truck. A few weeks of the 
odd hours the work entailed, coupled 
with the high cost of living that made 
his weekly stipend look pretty meager, 
and the Navy had him again. “Where 
could I find the security the Navy offers?” 
he argues. “There’s no depression in the 
Navy. Every three years you get a boost 
in longevity. Look what you draw as 
chief. You’d have to make a hell of a lot 
more on the outside to equal that CPO 
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pay. 


THERE are other, more immediate, in- 
ducements that these men recognized. It 
would pay any man standing at the 
crossroads facing a decision to consider 
them carefully. Here is what the Navy 
offers men enlisting or re-enlisting in 
the Regular Navy: 

1. Personnel are given an option on 
the length of time they wish to serve. 
Men between 18 and 30 (inclusive) may 
enlist for two, three, four or six year 
periods. Those in the 17-year-old class 
may enlist for either two or three years 
or until their 21st birthday. 

2. All of the privileges under the GLI. 
Bill of Rights have been extended to 
cover a man’s first period of enlistment 
or re-enlistment in the Regular Navy 
contracted before October 1946. A man 
can serve a two-, three-, four- or six- 
year hitch and then decide to return to 
civilian life, if he wants to, with all of 
his rights providing for education, loans 
and certain unemployment benefits still 
intact. 

3. Family allowances have been ex- 
tended for the full period of enlistments 
and re-enlistments in the Regular Navy 
made prior to 1. July, 1946. The option 
has been re-opened for men in the first 
three pay grades to receive either money 
allowances for quarters for dependents 


- or family allowance. 


4. The 20 per cent extra allowance for 
sea duty will continue in peace time. 

5. Re-enlistment allowance will be 
paid at the rate of $50 for each year 
served in the current term of active duty. 
It has been extended to include enlisted 
men now serving in the Reserve or as 
USN-I’s who are discharged in order to 
enlist in the Regular Navy. 

6. Men discharged from USNR or USN 
for the purpose of enlistment or re- 
enlistment in the Regular Navy collect 
mustering-out pay at once. 

7. All men now serving overseas who 
enlist or re-enlist in the Regular Navy, 
will be brought back to the U.S. and 
given up to a maximum of 30 days’ re- 
habilitation leave with transportation 
provided home, and upon termination of 
leave from home to the place ordered to 
report. In addition, they will be given 30 
days special re-enlistment leave, plus 
travel time. All men now serving in the 
U.S. who are discharged and re-enlist 
within 30 days are also given the special 


re-enlistment leave with transportation 
provided both ways. 

8. Enlistments or re-enlistments in the 
Regular Navy will be made in the perma- 
nent rate held at the time of discharge. 
The temporary rating held at the time 
of discharge will be restored immedi- 
ately, and will become your permanent 
rate. All rates, with the exception of 
Specialists and Ship Repair ratings, are 
open to enlistment or re-enlistment. Only 
a limited number of Seabee ratings are 
open. Ex-members of the Army, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard are eligible to 
enlist in the Regular Navy with the rating 
of Seaman, First Class; Fireman, First 
Class or Steward’s Mate, First Class as 
applicable. 

9. Men serving in the Reserve or in a 
USN-1 status who are discharged in 
order to enlist in the Regular Navy get 
full credit for all such past active duty 
toward retirement after 30 years, and 
membership in the Fleet Reserve after 20 
years. Men also get full credit for both 
active and inactive duty toward longevity 
pay increases. 

10. Free mailing privilege for men in 
the armed forces has been extended until 
31 December, 1947. 


THE security offered by the Navy is 
admitted to be unequalled by any civilian 
organization in the world. But a great 
many men will argue, “Yeah, but look 
what you have to put up with in order 
to get it.” 

Well, let’s look at it. If you are the 
type of man who can’t get along with 
people, if you are hired and fired from 
a long succession of jobs in civilian life, 
can’t take orders from anyone, boast 
about your hot temper and how you 
like to tell the boss off, then you’re not 
for the Navy and the Navy is not for you. 
You probably won’t make anything of 
yourself wherever you go. 

There is discipline in the Navy, and 
there are times when you meet officers— 
and just as often senior petty officers— 
who take advantage of their top spots 
to make little tin gods of themselves. 
That is human nature, and it isn’t con- 
fined to the Navy. In civilian life you 
find the same thing, and you can’t do a 
hell of a lot about it there, either. You 
can quit and go get another job, but it 
generally isn’t a solution recommended. 

It is noticeable that the biggest gripes 
about Navy discipline come from the 
deadheads, and that the man who says 
he likes the Navy and puts his best into 
his job doesn’t seem to run into many 
of those overbearing superiors. It’s the 
guy who is trying to get by with the 
least effort who complains of being 
kicked around. 

But that isn’t the guy I’m talking to. 
He’s the guy who'll go ashore, and fifteen 
years from now will sidle up to you and 
say, “Hey, Mac, I usta be in the Navy. 
Jeez, if I’d stuck with it ’d be going out 
on twenty now. I sure wish I had it to 
do over again.” 

No, the guy we're talking to is the 
guy who goes after a rate, and then an- 
other one, who figures the Navy is a 
job and takes good and bad in stride. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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When billboard Rembrandts get too bold ... 


Why be Irritated ? Light an Old Gold 


Extra touches... special attention to details 
... these are the reasons for Old Gold’s 
extra smoking pleasure! You’ll find Apple 
‘“‘Honey”* a definite plus for freshness. 
You'll enjoy a more generous blend of the 
world’s choicest tobaccos. You'll be delighted 
by the added flavor richness of rare, aromatic 
Latakia tobacco. Even the snow-white cigarette 
paper... made from virgin pure flax... 
adds a special luxury to your smoking 
enjoyment. Yes, Old Gold’s your cigarette! 
Try a pack ... today. 


LISTEN TO 


FRANK SINATRA 


Wednesday Evenings CBS 


and 


MEET ME AT PARKY’S 


Sunday Evenings NBC 


* Made from the juice of fresh apples, a special moisture-guarding agent we call Apple “Honey” helps keep Old Golds free from cigarette dryness. 
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Well Done, Grey Raider 


A Tall, Tall Tale of an LST and a Jap Sub 


By JOHN F. DORE 


T’S the strangest thing that’s happened 

during this whole damn war and if 
I hadn’t seen it with my own eyes I 
wouldn’t blame you for calling me a liar. 
Just the other day I was saying to my 
First Lieutenant, Bud Harrison, a Balti- 
more Oriole who really loves his bourbon 
with deviled crab, “I don’t blame anybody 
in doubting the whole fantastic thing, 
but as sure as I’m alive and still kicking 
it’s true as the day is long, so help me 
God.” 

Now don’t go getting far-fetched ideas 
that I’m some high falutin’ war corres- 
pondent or one of those tweed-beclad 
novelists with polaroid glasses, because 
I’m not. I’m just a dog-tired skipper of 
an old LST that all of us fellows call 
The Grey Raider. By now this old tub 
and we have been through one hell of a 
lot of war together and we're pretty 
close. I guess that’s why we have sort of 
a tender feeling inside when we call this 
old honey barge The Grey Raider. 

And too, it makes us feel adventurous 
and rather like a Von Luckner and we 
try to pretend in our minds that we’re 
doing something daring and worthwhile 
like Submariner Dudley (Destination 
Tokyo) Morton or Thirty-One Knot 
Burke. But sad to say we’re rather pressed 


for anything over nine knots and that’s 
only when my Chief Engineer “Uncle 
Joie” Jones (Brooklyn’s Pride) removes 
the safety valves, wires open the throttle 
and throws overboard all furniture. A 
sixty-or seventy-mile gale blowing from 
dead astern is a great help, too. But our 
Uncle Joie does not resort to such drastic 
tactics unless we’re mighty hard pressed 
like the time when we turned convoy 
straggler in the Caribbean. 

Well, we were steaming down from 
New Orleans to Coco Solo when the Ger- 
man submarine followed us like a big 
starved shark. We figured maybe he’d 
never seen one of us weird monsters be- 
fore and was just curious to get a good 
look. He didn’t try any shenanigans but 
kept blinking a lot of garbled nonsense 
on his signal light. My Communications 
Officer, an Eager Beaver who goes by the 
name, “Rock the Cock” Steinbach sur- 
mised that the shrewd Nazi skipper was 
endeavoring to get the challenge and 
reply signals from us, so we just played 
dumb (which wasn’t hard to do) and had 
Uncle Joie really pour the sherbet to her. 

Well, that damnable National Socialist 
only followed us for a couple of hours 
and then disappeared. Boot Ensign John 
O’Sullivan says, “We outfoxed that 
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sucker.” But then you must realize that 
John is just a boot fresh out of Holy 
Cross and doesn’t know any better. 

I think that this sub was the lousy 
Fritz who later that night blew up a 
tanker just over the horizon. And sev- 
eral days later it was probably the same 
Sauerkraut who machine-gunned and 
sank a tired old trading schooner off the 
rugged coast of Colombia. The schooner 
was loaded with women and children, 
so the Colombians were shocked and de- 
clared war on Schicklegruber and his Gas 
House Gang. 

When we got into Coco Solo the Port 
Director and all of our Alligator Buddies 
were very surprised to see us guys alive. 
But nothing was wrong with us that a 
barrel of booze wouldn’t cure. 

That next morning a dirty little rust- 
streaked sub chaser wheezed in past the 
torpedo nets and disgorged that gang of 
merchant mariners whom Fritz had sunk. 
They were a rugged, tuckered out gang 
of tanker men. Thick black oil covered 
them from head to foot. They were really 
one hell of a sight. But that’s not telling 
you about what that Jap sub did to us 
at Saipan. 

Those German submariners had it all 
over the Japes (a marine term for the 
slant-eyed brethren). But even the Japes 
were a pretty damn clever gang of hom- 
bres. Well anyway that slit-eyed bustard 
at Saipan nearly rang our gong and if the 
Son of a Sea Cook had broken out of 
my stateroom where we had him moored 
with an eight-inch hawser and five sets 
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of leg irons, he might have done it. There 
was one hell of a lot of shouting and 
hollering going on down below our bridge 
deck for one skinny little old Jap. 

It’s hard to say just how this rip 
snorting experience happened, but after 
talking it over with my officers and men, 
gentlemen known for their veracity, I 
have finally pieced things pretty well 
together. And regardless of all the roar- 
ing excitement, the yelling and the gun- 
fire, the loose ends now seem to be 
spliced cleanly into the main matting of 
the story. And you needn’t worry for 
even one minute about the authenticity 
of this statement of facts because it’s the 
real McCoy. You might be foolish enough 
to doubt it now and then but isn’t it our 
friends the lawyers who wisely say, 
“Yes, gentlemen of the jury, the truth 
is often stranger than fiction!” 

To be exact it was June 17, 1944. 
Quartermaster Gerry Lester, an alert 
young man with a beard like a nanny 
goat, had just struck six bells on the 
deep-voiced ship’s bell. At 0800 we'd put 
the Red Legs of much needed Army Ar- 
tillery on the beach and were peacefully 
lolling in a gentle northerly swell about 
a mile off shore, watching the show and 
feeling sort of safe basking in that warm 
sunshine, when some slant-eyed Son of 
a Sea Valve opens up with a Big Bertha 
from the mountain peaks of Tinian Island, 
just across the channel. Suddenly two 
dozen enemy shells howled past and 
made water spouts higher than those tall 
poplar trees out front of Doc Tray 


Bryant’s house in my home town of 
Seattle. Shells landed all around us and 
exploded with great eruptions of pea 
green frothy sea water. 

I had just gone below a few minutes 
before for a much needed session in the 
“Library” and was sitting there com- 
fortably reading Margaret Mitchell’s great 
Gone With The Wind for the second time 
when those shells began to shake us. It 
didn’t take me long to secure and fetch 
myself topside. As I gained the wheel- 
house and rushed out and up to the sig- 
nal bridge, mortars began to crackle all 
around us like firecrackers and small 
pieces of shrapnel plucked weird, high- 
voiced tunes on the rigging and: plunked 
through the canvas flag bags. 

With one shoe and one shoe on and 
my pants down around my ankles and 
my fast moving rear exposed to the en- 
emy, I made the last rung of the ladder 
with assistance of that Fighting Seabee, 
Jack Morris, who is always at hand dur- 
ing an emergency. 

Hoisting my pants and leaping clear 
of the ladder I yelled to the O.D., “Let’s 
get the hell out of here—all engines 
ahead full.” Bill Gordon, the Officer of 
the Deck, a fighting red head from the 
University of Virginia, looked at me say- 
ing, “But damn it, Captain, the ramp and 
bow doors are still open.” 

“The ramp be damned,” I yelled as I 
threw “Red” aside and roared down the 
speaking tube, “all engines ahead Emer- 
gency Flank.” 

As “Eagle Eye” Dick Riley rang up the 
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speed I could hear the jingle of bells 
down deep in the engine room and could 
feel the hull tremble as we charged 
through that narrow ship-jammed chan- 
nel. By that time we had been well pep- 
pered with enemy howitzers and some of 
that fire cracker stuff. Four gunners on 
the number six gun were cut up pretty 
‘bloody like and baldheaded ‘‘Doc” Morton, 
a damn good pharmacist’s mate, was 
sliding them along through pools of blood 
to the stretchers, when a shell fragment 
set off a couple of our big Mark IV Smoke 
Pots. Heavy white clouds of smelly smoke 
began to billow out aft and then strong 
trade winds chased it forward. I guess 
that the number one Jap in control of 
those guns figured that he’d set us on 
fire because just as the smoke enveloped 
us goonies on the bridge those shore bat- 
teries stopped. 


In a few minutes foggy smoke was 
everywhere. At first it was sort of thin 
and steaming along there reminded me of 
sailing in early autumn on Puget Sound 
with my dear old friend Joe Burns on 
his big black schooner, the Sinbad. But 
after awhile it got thicker. None of us 
guys could see where we were going. 
It was like running in the thick pea soup 
fog that blows through the Golden Gate 
along Frisco’s Embarcadero at sunset. I 
had to steer by guess and by 
God. So, fingering the well 
worn beads of the Holy Ro- 
sary which my fine wife, 
Lizz, gave to me for good 
luck, I mumbled a couple of 
Hail Mary’s and then hur- 
riedly set a course ten de- 
grees to larboard. 

Suddenly there was a wild 
clanging of the lookout bell 
forward and the frantic, in- 
coherent cries of the bow 
lookout. 

I turned to my talker and 
exclaimed, “Ask what the hell’s wrong up 
there.” 

The message was relayed through the 
phones and the reply came squawking 
back, “There’s a big log dead ahead.” 

Immediately I stopped all engines and 
gave the order, “Full left rudder.” The 
smoke thinned. I backed the engines full. 
But it was too late. A deep hard thud 
shook us from stem to stern. There was 
one hell of a clatter on the tank deck. 

Well, I didn’t think that we’d suffered 
any serious damage from some old water- 
soaked timber or log or something being 
washed onto our tank deck. Sure, I could 
visualize a few bent plates and a lot of 
water slushing around with an oil drum 
adrift here and there but beyond that 
I was not worried. And now that we were 
well out of range of those Jap pea- 
shooters, I ordered my Assistant First 
Lieutenant, Bob Talcott, down below to 
fetch a report on the Old Lady’s sea- 
worthiness. 

And with the sun just starting to warm 
my back I was standing lazy-like on the 
Conn, lighting one of those little Red 
Cross corn cobs, when out of the corner 
of my foggy left eye I spotted Talcott 
bearing down from the forecastle like 
the Orange Blossom Express out of Chat- 


tanooga. His legs and arms were taking © 
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out in all directions as he howled and 
hooted like a mad man, Now “Talk” is 
usually a quiet, God-fearing sort of citi- 
zen, so I knew when I first saw him 
heave in sight around the bend of that 
port booby hatch that something was 
rotten in Denmark. I chucked that gratu- 
ity cob overboard, stepped into my bro- 
gans and leaped down onto the cluttered 
main deck. 

Talk, with eyes as big as billiard balls, 
came dashing madly toward me hurdling 
a jeep and three sergeants in his stride. 
But a chain coupling fouled his left leg 
and down he went. Sprawled out in a 
heap of rust chips he looked up, propved 
his head on a fire hose nozzle, crossed 
his long Texas legs and drawled out as 
a matter of fact, “Captain, we’ve done 
swallered a Jap submarine.” 

By the time that I got down to the 
tank deck the water was up to Chief 
Jones’s chest and that damn two-man 
sub was racing its propellers and making 
one hell of a racket. It was bouncing 
from side to side like a marble in a pin- 
ball machine. Sure enough it was there; 
one of those midget subs, but it looked 
as big as a house to me and ten times as 
dangerous. The trick was to corral the 
critter and the way that sub was gallop- 
ing and cantering around assured me that 
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this would be no easy job. 

We tried every damn tactic imaginable 
but nothing worked until Uncle Joie had 
a bright idea. 

“Damn it, I’ve got it,” says Joie. “We'll 
unbolt and lift a ballast tank cover from 
the tank deck and let the water run down 
to the suction pumps. The sub will run 
aground and we can then hogtie the 
critter.” 

So Uncle Joie himself fetched a big 
monkey wrench and as we herded that 
sub to the far end of the tank deck he 
took a deep breath, submerged, and after 
several tries came up with a purple face, 
crossed eyes, a scratched belly and two 
quarts of water down his gullet. But 
Harrison threw a half hitch around Joie’s 
right leg and towed him through heavy 
flotsam and jetsam to the safety of the 
bos’n’s locker, where he was draped over 
a coil of eight-inch manila and left to 
drain. 

There was no doubt that Uncle Joie 
had the right idea, but his lacerated and 
bruised belly was evidence enough to 
show that his “air tanks” were faulty 
or that his tactics were erroneous. It took 
our mustached Navigator, “Cape Cod 
Fishball” Perkins, with his fresh stripe 
and a half, to solve the riddle. In his soft 
melodious voice, which has been known 


to frighten sea lions and octopi, he 
yowled for Doc Morton. Doc came on the 
double, his bright bald head clearing a 
channel through the debris as he swam 
out of the paint locker into the gang of 
us strategists gathered forward. Perkins 
saw him coming and yelled, “Damn it, 
Doc, get me an enema bag—a big red 
one.” 

By the time Doc got back from his pill 
shack that damn Jap sub had gone ber- 
serk like a boozed-up Indian at the 
Pendleton Round Up. The result was two 
big holes punctured through to the store 
room. The macaroni, rice, tapioca and 
syrup had already started to drool out 
of the holes onto the troubled seas of the 
tank deck. A thick white gumbo was 
being whipped up by the sub’s propeller, 
which acted just like a big egg beater. 

Now some folks say that these Japs 
don’t have any sense of humor but the 
Captain of this sub did. When he backed 
off and scrutinized, through his bent 
periscope, the damage he had done to 
the store room, he stopped his engines, 
popped half way out of the conning tower 
hatch and with a big smile on his face 
he exclaimed, “So solly, pleeze.” Then he 
daintily shook a tin of English black 
pepper onto the surface of that macaroni 
and rice gumbo. I let go with a few 
rounds of my forty-five. The 
Jap ducked like a _ jack- 
in-the-box and the hatch 
snapped shut after him. We 
could hear him laughing. 

Doc Morton came _ back 
with his booty, all right, and 
it was a big red baby with 
a fancy tube about six feet 
long. “Fishball” lost no time. 
He pulled the enema bag 
down over his head, secured 
the edges with a strong piece 
of marline, handed me the 
intimate end of the tube and, 
as I held it clear of the water, submerged. 
With that quaint diver’s helmet Perkins 
stayed down successfully and within 
minutes the job was done. 

But we hadn’t reckoned on the suction 
of the escaping water and the resultant 
set and drift, or the tidal force which 
soon began to drive the sub down upon 
us and out toward the open ramp. That 
Jap skipper immediately saw his advan- 
tage. He backed his engines full and went 
steaming past at about five knots. “Ges- 
tapo”’ Thomas, the bos’n, got a three- 
inch hawser around the forward torpedo 
guards and snubbed it; but that sub was 
like a wild stallion and just reared up 
long enough to snap the cable like a plain 
old piece of wrapping string. 

It was Caldwell, George B., a new elec- 
trician’s mate, who saved the day. But it 
was all done unknowingly and he claims 
accidentally. It seems that Mr. Harrison 
had ordered Chief Bos’n Thomas, earlier 
in the operations, to close the ramp and 
bow doors. Thomas’s men had discovered 
the ramp inoperative. Coxswain Joe 
Barone later testified at the hearing that 
a fuse had blown out. 

Well, anyway, Caldwell had been work- 
ing on the fuse boxes and wiring when 
his screw driver fell and fouled an ex- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Why the Navy 
“goes Greyhound” on leave 


Because your homes and families are scat- convenient, low-cost way. Underway, you'll 
tered all over the face of America the far- see hundreds of interesting sights, up close, 
flung network of Greyhound routes is prac- you couldn’t see by any other form of travel. 
tically “tailor-made” for Navy people. You What’s more, low fares leave you more of 
can set your course, get ove ticket, and shove your pay to spend when you get home. In 
off aboard a Greyhound bus heading directly most ports you can buy a through Grey- 
for home—no matter where you live. You hound ticket right at your base. 


double the fun of your leave, too, going this 
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A Well-Kept Secret 


How the Navy Helped the Russians Get Ready to Invade Northern Japan 


HE gray, cold Aleutian fog closed 

in over the end of Adak’s No. 9 

pier, shutting from view the fat blue 
hull of the USS Bessoro (AG-66) as she 
shoved off all alone in February 1945, 
to carry out single-handed one of CNO’s 
biggest missions. 

And like the soggy Aleutian fog, Army- 
Navy censorship completely obscured 
until recently one of the war’s best-kept 
secrets. 

Word first got around Com 17 head- 
quarters on Adak early last year a few 
days after President Roosevelt returned 
from his historic Yalta conference. There 
were hurried secret meetings, hasty in- 
ventories of available supplies up and 
down the dreary chain. 

For the first time since Attu and Kiska, 
there was something in the wind besides 
the king-size blobs of sleet that regu- 
larly pelt that worthless brown tundra. 

“Bet it’s Point Barrow—there’s oil up 
there,” one bluejacket speculated. 

“°Taint likely, it’s bigger’n that,” an- 
other ventured. “More likely it’s a new 
base. Maybe putting Kiska back in com- 
mission again, or maybe even the Kom- 
andorskis if Stalin’ll let us in. 

“The chief was tellin’ me he has the 
cold dope—it’s the Kuriles, this time for 
sure. It’s that time of the year, too. Attu 
came in May and you gotta get ready 
ahead of time. 

“My division officer’s started picking 
men and they’ve got orders to draw new 
parkas and pack their sea bags at a 
day’s notice. Gosh, wish I knew what it’s 
all about.” 


One of 


the 
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ships which reinforced Admiral Fletcher’s Ninth 
Fleet in the North Pacific was the heavy cruiser USS CHESTER, 


By LOWELL JONES 


These men had sat waiting for a year, 
maybe two years, and you couldn’t blame 
them for getting scuttle-happy. Would 
the Aleutians ever amount to anything 
or was the “northern highway to vic- 
tory” just another blind alley? 

Few of them guessed that six months 
later, in August, there still would be no 
invasion from, the North, or that they 
would be learning that Murmansk and 
Minneapolis are no farther apart than 
you make them. 

First indication that men were going 
to leave Adak, Dutch Harbor and Attu 
came when the supply department at 
Adak got orders from Com 17 to draw up 
provision lists for 200 and 3,000 men. 
There were to be 200 men at first and 
apparently there was to be expansion— 
plenty of expansion. That much was clear. 

On Tuesday Chief Benson in the ship- 
ping warehouse at Adak called his store- 
keepers and seamen together. Benson 
didn’t know it then, but his words that 
day started the first crates moving toward 
the beaches of one of the strangest Navy 
bases ever established. 

‘Look, guys,” he began, “we’re gonna 
have to work ’round the clock till this 
deal’s over, see? I don’t know any more 
about it than you do, except it’s big. 
Maybe it’s what we’ve been sittin’ up 
here in this hole two years for. 

“We start crating bunks, 3,000 of ’em. 
They go aboard first. The men sleep 
aboard at destination till everything’s 
unloaded. We get half of L&T’s men; the 
rest go to Stores. We get all the semi’s 
and flatbeds on the island. 


“After the bunks and mattresses we 
take the GSK and galley gear—every- 
thing from screwdrivers to a mechanical 
cow. The office’ll cut invoices on every- 
thing and we gotta crate 3,000 items in 
three days. The BEsBoro’s in and the Sea- 
beas are hollerin’ for stuff already.” 

For four days Benson and his men 
bunked down on desk tops in the ship- 
ping office or trudged to their dreary huts 
for brief sack duty. The Seabee port 
company kept its booms swinging around 
the clock, cutting wide swaths through 
the sub-arctic haze as pallet after pallet 
followed one another down the bright 
floodlight-pathway into the dusky holds 
of the BESBORO. 

“Sounds damn strange to me,” ob- 
served one Seabee stevedore as he heaved 
orange crates into the BEsBoro’s gaping 
reefer amidships. “Loadin’ all this fresh 
and frozen stuff, parkas, canned stuff, 
jeeps, even a rainmaker—all the junk 
you gotta have when youre settin’ up 
a new base. 

“Everything, that is, but someplace to 
live. We got galley ranges and trucks, but 
why in hell aren’t we loadin’ huts and 
road-buldin’ gear? Just don’t make sense. 
Some brass hat fouled up, you wait and 
see. They'll get over to Paramushiro and 
won’t have nowhere to live, not even 
no tents.” 

But the end of the week came, the 
200 men streamed aboard the BEsBoro, 
now full and down in the icy winter 
water, some of them jovial about the 
prospect of adventure, others not so sure 
they were getting into a good thing, leav- 
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The heavy cruiser USS PENSACOLA was among the new arrivals at Hula, fresh from her near-disaster in the South when she was 


simultaneously straddled by two torpedoes, port and starboard. She was to be part of the supporting force for the Red landing. 


ing the comparative security and comfort 
of Adak and Great Sitkin. 

Then, that Friday afternoon when the 
BeEsgoro hauled in her mooring lines and 
shoved off into Kuluk Bay, the word was 
out. 

“She’s goin’ East, that’s what!” The 
word spread up and down the Seabee’s 
docks, through the now-silent transit 
sheds and into the dismal offices inland. 

“Well, I'll be damned, it ain’t the 
Kuriles after all, or even the Komandor- 
skis, or even Kiska,” the word buzzed 
from hut to hut. “Be a hot one if those 
jokers got to Seattle before us, eh?” 

“Yeh, but they won’t. More likely it’s 
Point Barrow, or even the Pribilofs.” 

But it wasn’t long before scuttle died 
and the cold dope got around. 

The BEssoro was Dutch Harbor-bound, 
there to pick up a Seabee construction 
battalion, more rolling stock, and thence 
to Cold Bay. 

Cold Bay, the hell-hole of the Aleu- 
tians. It’s no journalistic fancy to say 
that no man thinks kindly of Cold Bay. 
Decommissioned the previous fall, Cold 
Bay had been one of the two secret air- 
fields from which US. aircraft took off 
to rout the startled Jap carrier-borne 
airforce that attacked Dutch early in 1942. 

It was to Cold Bay that the Army 
shipped its landing field equipment, all 
carefully crated and stencilled for a 
fictitious “canning company” that existed 
only in the minds of snooping Jap in- 
formers at the Seattle port of embarka- 
tion. 

Cold Bay is located on the tip of the 
Alaskan peninsula, midway between 
Dutch and Kodiak. It is flat, has no trees, 
does have a big harbor, incessant wind 
and fog and, worse even than the Aleu- 
tians, a killing, ruthless cold. 

To Cold Bay the little party came. The 
Army emergency strip was still in opera- 
tion at nearby Fort Randall and all com- 
munications went through there. Working 
around the clock, the 200 men in a week’s 
time reinhabited the empty Quonsets left 
after decommissioning. They reestablished 
laundry, galleys, ship’s store and ware- 
houses, many of the warehouses having 
been built Army style—5 miles apart. 
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Then the delegation from CNO ar- 
rived and “Hula” became the official code 
shipping designator. Though operating in 
Com 17’s district, the four-striper and 
his staff reported directly to Admiral 
King, so vital and so secret was their 
mission in this forgotten place. 

In a matter of days, the first Liberty 
ship flying the hammer and sickle stood 
into Cold Bay. It was the first of many 
that sailed the great circle route from 
Siberia to Cold Bay. 

Road signs at Cold Bay were in both 
Russian and English. Urgent calls went 
out all up and down the Aleutian chain 
for men to work as interpreters at Hula, 
for as the Russian vessels—many of them 
Lend-Lease Liberty ships—came sailing 
into spacious Hula Harbor, it wasn’t long 
before the 3,000 bunks were filled, the 
mess halls overflowed and a man couldn’t 
beg or buy a tube of toothpaste, a maga- 
zine or a candy bar in the ship’s store. 

The Russ vessels brought thousands of 
neophyte Soviet sailors to Hula, dropped 
them off and proceeded to U.S. ports to 
load up with Lend-Lease. 

From the Mediterranean, Atlantic and 
South Pacific came a fleet of more than 
150 SC’s, LCI’s, AM’s, YMS’s and PF’s. 
At Hula these small craft stopped and 
took aboard for a period of intensive 
training the waiting Russians. 

After giving an all-too-brief indoctri- 
nation in the handling of our ships, 
American crews held spirited parties on 
board for their Russian buddies and 
watched them shove off westward, with 
only one last-minute stop at Adak for 
fuel and provisions before high-tailing it 
across the treacherous Bering sea for 
Russian ports. 

Back at Hula there were sleepless 
nights and dramatic days in which officers 
and men pitched in to train and supply 
the Russians as fast as possible. The sup- 
ply officer lost 15 pounds in the first two 
weeks at Hula. 

The incredible distances every truck 
load of supplies had to move from transit 
shed to warehouse, then to galley or 
ship’s store, was aggravated by having 
too few trucks and too many methanical 
breakdowns. 


The Russian government armed its 
Navy men with thousands of dollars of 
United States currency and it was not an 
uncommon thing for a Soviet lad to ap- 
pear on deck with a shoebox partly full 
of money and offer to buy virtually any- 
thing in sight. 

Until the base commander called a halt, 
C&SS oxfords—selling at $5 to U.S. Navy 
men—were being resold to the eager 
Russians at all prices up to $50. 

At Adak, where each contingent made 
its last stop at a U.S. base, bluejackets 
soon learned that their wrist watches 
would bring double or triple their real 
value. The Russians made final pleas at 
Adak for everything from erasers to en- 
gine parts; the U.S. Navy furnished these 
needs as completely as it could and still 
maintain a safe supply for its own Ninth 
Fleet. 

American bluejackets both at Cold Bay 
and Adak discovered that Soviet sailors 
have a healthy respect for American in- 
dustry and its products. Nurses’ hair nets 
to be taken home as presents for the 
folks in Petropavlovsk, and even such 
simple trinkets as checker boards, dice 
and dart targets intrigued the amusement- 
starved Soviets and held them spellbound 
through countless long winter nights. 

American bluejackets learned, too, that 
Russian sailors are no wide-eyed radi- 
cals. Indeed, once an American begins 
swapping with a Russian, or teaching the 
dice and card games that are taboo in 
Russia, it becomes apparent that they 
have more in common than their mutual 
admiration for Betty Grable and Ameri- 
can movies in general. 

And there’s nothing particularly com- 
munistic about a man who argues as hard 
to get your shoes, cigarettes or watch 
away from you as did most of Joe Stalin’s 
sailors. 

One young Russian lieutenant named 
Gregor, exec aboard a U.S.-donated LCI, 
had graduated from the Russian equiva- 
lent of Annapolis and had a fair under- 
standing of English. Nevertheless, during 
the indoctrination period at Hula, some- 
body taught him to say in English, “At 
Cold Bay, there’s a woman behind every 
tree. No trees at Cold Bay. Cold Bay no 
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damn good.” And whenever you’d ask 
Gregor something in English that he 
couldn’t answer, he’d smile genially and 
let go proudly with his good-natured 
panacea for all language difficulties. 

All during the spring and summer con- 
tingents of Siberia-bound craft crossed 
the frigid Bering to Petropavlosk (re- 
puted, incidentally, to be named for Peter 
and Paul, founders of the bleak metrop- 
olis) principal city and port on that gi- 
gantic western Siberian wasteland, the 
Kamchatka peninsula. 

The time was getting close and all of 
us in the Aleutians knew the big show 
we had waited two years for would have 
to come off before October or the weather 
would prohibit any landing on Jap soil. 

All during those months there were 
parties like the one aboard a Russian 
LCI where four Soviets and three U.S. 
Navy men sat down to an afternoon and 
evening of eating and drinking—Russian 
style. 

The Americans soon learned what was 
happening to the Grade A alcohol the 
Russians were requisitioning for their 
“compasses.” The stuff was being served 
on the table in quart bottles, straight or 
mixed half and half with water. 

The four Russians drank most of two 
quarts themselves and one American— 
a salty regular Navy mustang who 
wouldn’t admit defeat—passed out cold 
after three cupfuls. 

Then in early August, when the job at 
Hula was nearing completion, the master 
plan at last became clear even to the 
coxswains piloting the pickett boats in 
Kuluk Bay and to the seamen dumping 
100-pound sacks of spuds on pontoon 
barges and BSP’s. 

For nearly every day in latter July 
and early August brought with it some 
new arrival to strengthen the Ninth 
Fleet. Vice Admiral Frank Jack Fletcher’s 
North Pacific force for too long had con- 
sisted of no more than three old four- 
stackers: the CONCORD, TRENTON, and flag- 
ship RICHMOND, plus the nine new cans 
of DesDivs 113 and 114. 

But now there were the heavy cruisers 
PENSACOLA, fresh from her near-disaster 
in the South when two torpedoes simul- 
taneously straddled her hull, port and 
starboard; the CHESTER and the SaLt LAKE 
CIry. 

But most significant of all was the ar- 
rival of the CVE fleet, including the 
Savo IsLanp, HoacatT Bay, NEHENTA Bay, 
Manita Bay, KITKUN Bay and FANSHAW 
Bay, together with the old-timer CVE 
BOGUE. 

Never since the Japs’ poorly-devised 
carrier attack on Dutch had any military 
power attempted to mount a naval air 
force afloat in the North Pacific. Not only 
do the ruthless seas make take-offs and 
landings a risky business, but what if the 
planes do get into the air safely? In a 
matter of minutes the entire surface 
fleet can be fogged in, and stay that way 
for days or weeks. 

Flairwing Four and the Army’s Elev- 
enth Air force flying from Attu never 
had been able to give effective support 
to the bombarding Ninth Fleet because 
it was all they could do, without Rus- 
sian bases, to get over to the Kuriles, 
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Among the CVE’s included in the force which gathered at Hula was the Savo IsLanp. 


spend a little while there for strafing 
and bombing, and then head for Attu 
again—the longest over-water offensive 
mission in the world. 

Oftentimes Attu would be closed in 
and before it opened up or they could 
get in at nearby Shemya, there might 
be less than a pint of avgas in the tanks. 

The Ninth Fleet, therefore, had been 
able to do no better than throw in its 
shells and turn tail for home before Jap 
planes closed in. Once, while steaming 
at flank speed to get away, all 12 ships 
of the old Ninth were so battered in a 
raging williwaw that none escaped a 
period under repair and most went to 
drydock. 

But now, with the CVE’s for cover— 
well, things promised to be different. And 
the auxiliaries AF GrarFrias, AO KEN- 
NEBEC and AR XANTHUS were there to 
back up the cans and cruisers. Fletcher 
himself went afloat, aboard his new com- 
mand ship AGC PANAMINT. 

And so the pattern was clear. The 
Russian-manned U.S.-built LCI’s, sub- 
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“Honestly Herbert, I'll love you in spite 
of my rank.” 


chasers, minesweepers and frigates would 
get the Russian troops and their Ameri- 
can-made supplies ashore while the big- 
ger guns of the world’s greatest Navy 
blasted a path for the landing Reds. 

It was a swell plan. It might well have 
been the basis for retaking the southern 
tip of Sakhalin island for Russia, for 
invading both the Kuriles and the north- 
ern home island of Hokkaido. Perhaps 
even the pattern for landing Russian 
troops on the Chinese coast below Siberia, 
for just before the end of the war 
Fletcher’s Ninth was boldly touring Ja- 
pan’s Okhotsk sea between Paramushiro 
and Siberia. 

So completely did we outfit the new 
Russian Navy that it was no wonder the 
whimpering Japs announced in August 
that American troops had landed in the 
Kuriles after the armistice. It was the 
Russians who landed, but they were sail- 
ing U.S. craft and wearing our Navy’s 
blue dungarees and junglecloth jackets 
with the words “U.S, Navy” still sten- 
ciled in white across the shoulders. 

Maybe the snooping Jap subs—and 
there were always a few in those waters, 
even after we kicked the Japs out of 
Attu and Kiska—found out the Russians 
were getting ready with us to close the 
northern end of the gigantic Pacific pin- 
cers. Maybe that was one reason, along 
with the A-bomb and the B-29’s, for 
their getting wise at the last minute. 

Some of the members of the Ninth 
Fleet who ended up giving moral support 
to the Hokkaido occupation can’t help 
feeling that there would be less doubt 
today about our ability to get along with 
the Russians politically if folks only knew 
how well we prepared with the Russians 
to slug it out shoulder to shoulder against 
the Jap coastal batteries on fog-bound 
Paramushiro. 

For sure it is that there was a great 
fighting team in the U.S.-Russ partner- 
ship born one miserable winter day when 
the first Soviet sailor leaned over his 
Liberty ship railing in Hula’s bleak har- 
bor to grab tight hold of the heaving line 
tossed by an American bluejacket. 
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USS Mayo (DD-422) 
by Ed Bailey 


She’s just a ship you say, well listen 
to me 
As I relate the tale of “The Queen of 
the Sea”. 
The stars were hidden, the moon out of 
sight 
As she and others stole through the 
night. 
Through waters mined with death they 
silently crept, 
Praying to Heaven the enemy still 
slept. 
Assault troops led the way landing be- 
fore sunrise; 
The beachhead was established a com- 
plete surprise. 
Few shots were fired; there was no need. 
The enemy was surprised-surprised 
indeed. 
Consolidation of new gains soon began, 
As from ship to shore fast landing 
craft ran. 
Supplies and men formed a_ landing 
spearhead 
As the enemy strove to crush our 
beachhead; 
But, “Our Queen,” 
standing by 
To blend their guns with a morning 
sky— 

To counter the enemy’s expected thrust— 
To support the soldier and his trust. 
The Queen began to bombard the shore 

Till it seemed her guns could fire no 
more. 
The enemy sent planes by day and by 
night 
To insure that her guns would be quiet. 
When the enemy planes appeared over- 
head, 
She shifted her guns to them instead. 
When the alerts passed on and the planes 
were gone, 
She fired towards shore in victorious 
song. 
Three days passed and her guns still 
fired; 
Her crew was nerve wracked 
thoroughly tired. 
Without pause her guns rang loud and 
clear 
Bombarding the enemy with death and 
fear. 
‘Twas night and the bombs fell down 
To silence her death dealing sound. 
Then it happened, the explosion came, 
From stem to stern it rocked her frame; 
Her engines were silenced, quiet within. 
Was this then to be her bitter end; 
Though hurt within, her heart still beat, 
And she began a most orderly retreat. 
She could not move, her power was gone, 
But help came swiftly and she was 
towed along. 
For a day and a night she was helpless 
to fight, 
But fate smiled down and guarded 
her flight. 
Though wounded, she refused to die 
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and others were 


and 


And high overhead her colors still fly. 
Soon her revenge she will proudly seek, 
And again her engines and guns will 
speak; 
To sing her song of Victory 
She'll fight on, this “QUEEN OF THE 
SEA”. 


To Tiny Celia 
by Ida M. Forrest 
For you, my daughter, whom I have 
never seen, 
My earnest wish, more than any other, 
Is that you grow through all the time 
between 
Our meeting, as lovely as your mother. 


When you came to us I wanted a son, 
But now I know why God sent you 


instead, 
He understood our need, my precious 
one, 
And showered blessings on your 


golden head. 


Your tiny pictured face lies near my 
heart 
Until I hold you close within my arm, 
When time will stop a moment, our 
world apart, 
My castle and my loved ones safe 
from harm. 


Until then, tiny Celia, I wait and pray 
That God will keep you safe and speed 
the day. 


Radar School—Corpus Christi 
by Vie Lindley 


I studied formulae, thick tomes I read 

Until my weary mind could sop no more. 

I fled my desk, and sought the sunlit 
shore 

Where seagulls circled, far above my 
head. 


I watched the porpoise, in light-hearted 
play, 

Make rainbow-leaps, as though to mock 
such men 

As strive to squeeze the world into their 
ken 

Yet little understand at close of day. 


But, to be masters of this physic earth, 

To fly as arrogantly as the bird, 

Swim deeps, bridge rivers, or to bring 
to birth 

Machines to see the unseen, hear the 
unheard. 


Youth must learn all that man has ever 
learned. 

I quit the shore, 
returned. 


and to my desk 


Amphibious Coxswain 
by Vic Lindley 


There in the hurt and hurry of a hell— 

Man-made, where Heaven only heaven 
intended— 

Torn by mad lead and shattered steel, he 
fell. 

(So fiercely were 
defended.) 


Tarawa’s’ shores 


There, on the sea-edge, near the silver 
sand, 

Caught in the back-wash of the purple 
foam, 

Before his feet could touch invasion- 
land, 


He fell, and lies forever far from home. 


On island mound the grass is growing 
green; 

Years glide as gently as the summer 
hours. 

We who still care, despite the years 
between 

Ourselves and where memorial of him 
towers, 

Mourn for the sliding of that silken 
screen 

Before his face, that hid his soul from 
ours. 


Lady-In- Waiting 
by R. J. Collins 


Sarah, my love, is waiting for me 

To be finished with wars, to come home 
from the sea; 

To hug her and kiss with salt-toughened 
lips, 

To tell her tall tales of sailors and ships. 

Sarah, my love, is waiting for me 

With lights in her eyes flashing ardently. 

She’s longing to sigh in my eager 
embrace, 

And with gentle hands to fondle my face. 

Sarah, my love, is waiting for me. 

Let her wait. Last night, I met Emily! 


Sea Mood 
by Earle Franklin Baker 


Her many moods cannot be interpreted 

By those who have not sailed in storm 
with us. 

Her charms are hidden from the curious 

Who run and hide when sky and sea 
are wed! 


The sea may claim me as its own, I know 

Someday I’ll sail without a bond or bar, 

Yet when she comes to guide me to a 
star 

Pll up my anchor unafraid and go! 
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Noumea—Possible Future Base 


Many Sailors Visited it and Others May Later 
By HUGH G. OLIVER 


French island city of Noumea, 

New Caledonia, took just one look, 
lifted a fastidious pair of fingers to their 
noses and made appropriate noises. Many, 
fatigued from months aboard ship, headed 
for the Service Center on Rue de Sevas- 
topol to get three or four bottles of beer 
and then set out in search of a bar to 
supplement the beer. Many never got 
further in New Caledonia than the Fleet 
Recreation beach, Shangri-la, which was 
located over on the Baie de Dumbea. 
Hundreds of boys who were on shore 
installations in the Noumea area hardly 
ever saw the city. They would make 
hunting and fishing trips up island, but 
would never set foot in the city. 

During the war an American War Cor- 

respondent described a girl he saw on 
the streets of Noumea as looking as 
though she had just emerged from a Pari- 
sian sewer. This impression did nothing 
to make the Stateside Navy families think 
more of the place as a possible postwar 
station. 
. But the grim fact at present is that 
a group of Congressmen are planning 
legislation which will make Noumea, or 
some point in New Caledonia, a perma- 
nent U.S. station. If the plan goes through, 
quite a number of sailors will at one 
time or another see the island. 

The Americans who were loudest in 
their condemnation of the town of Nou- 
mea were those who also condemned 
other foreign places for such shortages 
as plumbing, sanitation, streets, automo- 
biles, movie houses, and cocktail lounges. 
These are the fellows who made many 
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Mire U.S. servicemen who saw the 


foreigners pretty well fed up with the 
Americans shortly after “liberation.” 

The fact that in sections of Noumea 
the urinals drain into the gutters and in 
others overflow from septic tanks, doesn’t 
make for an odor of eau de cologne in 
the streets, These are among the things 
that all good Caledonians deplore. They 
point to the fact, however, that the 
island of New Caledonia is a veritable 
mountain of minerals and that millions of 
dollars have been made from the island’s 
nickel, chrome, manganese, and other 
natural resources. They also point to the 
fact that one of the world’s largest un- 
developed iron ore deposits is located 
in the Plaine du Lacs sector. This deposit 
is a surface type and can be mined on the 
surface by “strip” methods. An Aus- 
tralian company has an option on the 
property and it is expected that this com- 
pany will import the ore to Australia 
after a while to supplement the con- 
tinent’s very poor grade of ore. 

The enlightened Noumean remembers 
plans formulated a few years ago to en- 
circle the island with a paved highway. 
That would have meant adding about 450 
miles to the highway north. At present 
the only paved rural road is from Noumea 
northwards to the big American air field 
at Tonteuta, about fifty miles. The Cale- 
donian complains that the island has 
never reaped the least benefit from the 
profits made by the nickel works. 

The Bureau du Nickel is the largest 
concern on the island and is a pretty 
hush-hush outfit. No one seems to know 
exactly who owns the company but all 
know that it is the island’s biggest busi- 


ness. The Bureau owns the big smelter 
at Noumea, turning out the pig nickel 
which so many U. S. ships brought back 
to American factories during the war. 
They also own mines all over the island. 

The Bureau also maintains some of 
the most loathesome hovels and tene- 
ments in the world for its Javanese in- 
dentured workers. These tenements are, 
for the most part, located near the 
Noumea city dump. Navy men who 
hauled garbage to the dump during thé 
war will long remember how the skinny 
natives used to swarm over the trucks, 
grabbing for scraps of food as the vehicle; 
entered the housing area. 

The Bureau is the main employer of 
the Javanese indentured worker. These 
natives are brought from Java in normal 
times on a five year indenture period. 
They are paid infinitesimally small sala- 
ries for work in the mines and smelter. 
Some few have settled in the country as 
artisans, waiters, servants, and truck 
farmers. They form about one-third of 
the island’s normal population. 

The Caledonian defends the indenture 
system by pointing out that most of the 
colonization efforts which have been 
made to get Frenchmen to come out— 
the latest was in 1926—ended dismally in 
failure. Many Frenchmen in France today 
still believe the story about the island 
being a penal colony, in spite of the fact 
that no prisoners have been sent there 
for 46 years and there are only antiquated 
masonry buildings and about a dozen 
ancient prisoners to show for the onetime 
penal colony. During the years from 1856 
through 1900 roughly 50,000 prisoners 
went out from France. Many of these 
people were from the intelligentsia of 
France—politicians, lawyers, doctors, stu- 
dents, and the nobility—and were sent 
out for their part in the Communard 
Movement during the Franco-Prussian 
War. Most were granted a_ general 
amnesty after twelve years of imprison- 
ment. Some few stayed on. 

The famous Baron de Rochefort was 
probably the island’s most illustrious 
prisoner, He spent several years of con- 
finement on Ducos Peninsula in the 
building which houses the Leper Colony 
today. They are located just over the hill 
behind the Naval Supply Depot area and 
docks. The Baron escaped about 1885 in 
an Australian ship and went to an Amer- 
ican haven. He made lecture tours for 
several years describing the horrors of 
the penal camps of New Caledonia and 
was instrumental in having the colony 
abandoned. 

Another segment of the 60,000 island 
population is composed of about 20,000 
Kanakas or natives. These people are of 
the Melanesian race and closely resemble 
the negroid African, with their flat noses 
and prominent cheek bones. They have 
never felt too kindly toward the French 
colonizers and the last of the wars with 
them was consummated in 1917. Today 
they are settled in villages and farms 
throughout the island and live pretty 
much to themselves. 

The French policy is strictly laissez 
faire. There is a system which works 
much like the American Indian Depart- 
ment, in that the mounted French con- 
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stable of each of about eight districts on 
the island must have all information 
concerning any move or financial deal 
made by the natives. The grand chief of 
the island is given a large shiny auto- 
mobile by the French and provided with 
the showy white uniform of a colonial 
general. But, strictly speaking, there was 
never one united tribe in the country. 
The weakness of the natives was the 
same as that of the American Indian in 
that they were never organized and one 
tribe was pitted against another in the 
French colonization wars. At least 50 
dialects are spoken by the natives and 
their intertribal language is French. 


[T has been said that New Caledonia is 
the only colony of France that is well 
suited for white French colonization, due 
to ideal weather conditions. This fact is 
quite true in that the average tempera- 
ture is about 80 and the lowest tem- 
perature ever recorded on the island 
was 40 degrees F. But any man who spent 
an entire year on the island can testify 
to the fact that coats come in handy dur- 
ing the months of July and August if one 
goes out at night. The climate has been 
favorably compared with that of South- 
ern California. 

As in California, there is no end to the 
variety of things that grow in New Cale- 
donia. During the years that the prison 
colony existed there, many European, 
Australian, and American plants and 
fruits were introduced. In the Noumea 
area—the most arid on the _ island— 
peaches, oranges, cocoanuts, breadfruit, 
and certain varieties of arbor vitae tree 
grow. Up island, on the northwest coast, 
is found the plantation area, with cotton, 
cocoa, soy, tobacco, coffee, and other 
warm climate crops. Sugar cane has been 
grown there and rum has been manu- 
factured from it. 

Upon entering Noumea Harbor one is 


Shown with two visiting sailors, these are 


inclined to consider the island very bar- 
ren, for that particular area is almost 
devoid of trees. Up country and on the 
east coast however are found the tall 
Cook pines, the medicinal niouli, im-- 
ported Australian trees and fern trees up 
to 40 feet high. The eastern slope of the 
Grande Central mountain chain is a riot 
of vegetation. 

There is but one railway on the island 
and that a comic opera type. It runs from 
Noumea up country about 40 miles on 
narrow gauge track. The roads go from 
Noumea up country about 240 miles and 
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Transportation de luxe on New Caledonia. This Toonerville Trolley railroad is the 
only one on the island, running from Noumea 40 miles up country on narrow gauge track. 
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typical natives of Noumea, New Caledonia. 


there are three passes through the Cen- 
tral Mountains over the east coast. Bus 
schedules are maintained by a company 
in Noumea to connect with the larger 
up island settlements. There is much 
room for improvement in the road sys- 
tem but they are mostly of the gravel 
and rock all-weather type. In Noumea 
most streets are macadamized in the 
downtown districts; some are made of 
cobble stones. 

Prewar Noumea had horse race track 
out on Magenta Bay. It was located on a 
piece of land which the Americans made 
into a landing strip. Racing seasons 
brought entries from New Zealand and 
Australia. 

Out the Rue de Sevastopol, between 
where the Navy Receiving Station and 
the Navy MOB 5 Hospital were located, 
was the Velodrome or motorcycle race 
track. This track was made by a group 
of Paris contractors over 25 years ago 
and it was the home of one of the most 
popular Caledonian sports. Racers from 
Java, Sumatra, Indo-China, Australia, 
New Zealand, and other points were en- 
tered there. A pair of U. S. boys who 
gave Massachusetts as their home state 
once raced there in the early thirties. 
The inside of the track was the scene of 
many soccer games in the colony. Cale- 
donians take their soccer seriously and 
there are teams organized into leagues 
during normal times. Downtown in one 
of the city parks, kids play a brand of 
basketball. 

At one time Noumea enjoyed the repu- 
tation of having only two things to offer 
the traveler—poker and whiskey. Today 
the French are as fond of gaming as ever. 
There are lotteries for charity and 
mechanical horse racing is one of the 
popular pastimes at benefits. At the be- 
ginning of the war there were three 
movie houses in Noumea. It was on the 
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stage of one of these that the U. S. service 
men put on their shows which gained so 
much publicity in the States. Movies tend 
to be very old and very worn French 
productions, with some American and 
Australian news reels. This will undoubt- 
edly be changed by the resumption of 
film production in France. 


HUNTING and fishing are two very 
popular sports in Caledonia. The tiny 
oriental deer, introduced about forty 
years ago from Indo-China, are today 
so multiplied that they are considered 
a pest. Before the war the island used to 
ship several thousand deer hides to China 
yearly. The bucks average about 75 to 80 
pounds. During the war many deer were 
shot from the tents of U. S. service men. 
Mountain streams up country abound 
with fish, and many a man who served 
on the island during the war dropped a 
hook in the rapid rivers and streams. 
Duck hunting is another favorite sport. 
One oddity that is rarely seen is the 
Caledonian national bird, the cagou, 
which is similar to the kiwi of New 
Zealand in size and in the fact that he is 
incapable of flight. This being grounded 
in an airminded world has helped make 
the cagou almost extinct and few Amer- 
icans who served on the island ever saw 
one. 

Fishing inside the reefs that surround 
New Caledonia is very good. Many sailors 
stationed around Noumea during the war 
had the opportunity to fish the shallows 
and had fine luck with the big ones. 

In Noumea one of the favorite sports 
is lawn tennis and many U. S. sailors 
belonged to the Mont Coffin Lawn Tennis 


Club. Championship games were played 
there in 1942. Some small resorts up 
country have tennis courts. 

At several of these resorts one can 
spend a weekend in an old country style 
hotel, eat fine seafood prepared in the 
French manner, play tennis, fish, swim, 
and visit the native villages. Efforts have 
been made by the Noumea Chamber of 
Commerce to induce Australians and 
New Zealanders to come and vacation 
there. Some success was attained, and 
prior to the war cruise ships regularly 
stopped for a couple of days and let their 
passengers buy duty-free perfumes and 
wines and jewelry, see the sights, and 
browse around the Noumea shops. 

There is a large hospital in Noumea 
which serves all the French of the area. 
Several smaller hospitals are maintained 
over the island. During the war there 
were about 15 doctors on the entire island. 
That was for the 60,000 population. Sev- 
eral dentists also have offices in Noumea. 
Most of these professional people were 
trained in France or in Australia. 

Noumea has many churches. The large 
Catholic Cathedral overlooks the bay. An 
iron statue of Joan of Arc in the yard 
looks with a disapproving eye at the back 
alleys of the city. Of lesser size is the 
Protestant Temple a few blocks away. 
The Protestants operate somewhat like 
Protestants in the Navy in that all of 
them go to the same church. 

Both Protestants and Catholics main- 
tain missions, native schools, and hos- 
‘pitals up the island. They have taught 
the native women to wear the sack-like 
“Mother Hubbard” dresses and to sing 
songs and hymns. French planters claim 
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Navy bluejackets who visited Noumea during the war had a hard time finding enough 


to eat. One source of chow was this native canteen, whose profits went to the needy. 
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that the introduction of the Mother Hub- 
bard to the theretofore naked natives was 
a grave error. They claim the natives get 
wet in tropical showers, won’t remove 
the wet dresses, and contract colds. The 
common cold is high on the list of causes 
of death among the natives. 


SURROUNDING Noumea and overlook- 
ing Dumbea, Magenta, and Noumea Bays 
are forts of a protecting chain built about 
1860. In those days the French were hav- 
ing a dispute with the English as to who 
would get the island. When the French 
got in they built the harbor forts to pro- 
tect their interests. One of these forts, on 
Ile Nou overlooking Noumea Harbor, was 
used for a time by the French as an 
antiaircraft position. It was replete with 
several hundred feet of underground 
bunkers and magazines. Others of the 
forts have rusted cannon dating back to 
the days of Louis Napoleon and before. 
Comparatively few Americans who vis- 
ited the area ever saw these points of 
interest because of their comparative 
inaccessibility. 

On the island of Ile Nou, just across 
from Noumea in a section of the onetime 
penal colony, is the New Caledonia 
prison. The executions of the island are 
held here. The guillotine used is supposed 
to be the one used to decapitate Marie 
Antoinette. Few Americans ever saw this 
famous instrument, which was sent out 
years ago for the use of the penal colony. 
But it could be seen if one got to know 
the right people. 

In Noumea there are both parochial 
and public schools. Most sailors who had 
the opportunity to observe the teaching 
methods observed that the students were 
much ahead of U. S. kids of their age. 
The College de la Perouse is a public 
institution which is roughly comparable 
to the U. S. junior college. There is no 
shortage of educational facilities in 
Noumea. 


Before the war two daily papers were 
published in Noumea—a tabloid and an 
eight-column sheet. An _ agricultural 
journal was also printed in the city. All 
the printed sheets are handset and when 
the Americans came to Noumea there 
was not a linotype on the island. During 
the war the La France Australe published 
two columns of English news daily and 
it is presumed that this practice will 
continue after the war if the Americans 
remain. 

Noumea had, during and before the 
war, three large department stores. One 
could buy everything from bathtubs to 
jewelry and wine to vegetables at Bal- 
lande’s. The other two were a bit smaller. 
Ballande also had a chain of about six 
stores up country. Their merchandising 
methods were doubtless outmoded, by 
American standards. If there is a Noumea 
naval station after the war there will 
undoubtedly be some enterprising man 
who will open a Walgreen branch store. 

Noumea had several frame-constructed 
hotels before the war. The Hotel du 
Pacifique was made into an officers’ mess 
and as it was just across the street from 
the Navy Liberty Landing it became quite 
familiar to Americans. There were several 
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Records is All in the Day’s Work for Lt. Bolka 


Breaking Flight 


LOATING in like a graceful eagle 

for a few long moments, the PBY 
changed quickly its course into a smooth 
glide over the glassy topped water. 

“Now there is still one of the finest 
Navy planes,” enthusiastically spoke Lt. 
Charles Bolka, as he watched the land- 
ing operation of the well-known Navy 
plane. 

Lt. Bolka ought to know. The intrepid, 
dark haired Navy flier was one of a crew 
to outfit and test the first PBY Catalina 
built. Jumping to the officer ranks in 
1941, Lt. Bolka is a pioneer in naval 
aviation. Behind him trail a long series of 
world records in Navy flying boats. 

It was in May 1933 that the then Chief 
Machinist Mate Bolka, excited and a little 
worried, became part of several epochal 
flights. As flight engineer in the lead 
plane of Lt. Comdr. Kneifler McGinnis 
of the VP-10 squadron, Bolka made his- 
tory when a 6-plane mass flight bravely 
winged its way from Norfolk to Coco 
Solo, followed by a one-stop at (Aca- 
pulco, Mexico) in October from Panama 
to San Diego, Calif. 

With hardly a chance to bask in his 
old record, Bolka and company set their 
course for Honolulu. 

“It was a long pull and the planes were 
heavy with gasoline,” the aviation pioneer 
recalls, “and with navigation pretty poor, 
I was frankly very excited.” 

The springboard was San Francisco. 
The date was January 1934. Quickly the 
P2Y-I’s sesqui-planes roared off in a 
great armada. Bolka was again in the 
lead plane. Battling storms along the 
way, the massed plane crew members 
breathed lighter as the mainland ap- 
peared in the distance. It was a smashing 
success. Bolka blinked his eyes: to find 
that he had participated in a flight which 
broke the world’s distance record for a 
mass flight and lowered the speed record 
between the United States and Hawaii. 

The Honolulu Advertiser splashed 
headlines, “All Planes Arrive Safely. 
Armada Sets Ocean Record.” High praise 
poured in to Chief Bolka and the crew 
from the President and there were 
numerous banquets. 

A deep mysterious atmosphere sur- 
rounded Norfolk in 1935. The “mystery 
plane,’ a new phenomenon in Naval 
aviation, was without fanfare introduced 
into the aviation field. 

To then Chief Bolka, the PBY Catalina 
was a new adventure. He gulped and 
then grinned widely when Navy authori- 
ties notified him that he was to be a 
member of the new mystery plane crew. 

It was a far cry from June 6, 1919, when 
youthful Bolka joined the Navy and for 
four years served aboard destroyers as a 
machinist mate. 

Aviation was developing rapidly and 
young Bolka was determined to get in 
on the bottom floor. In 1923, his desire 
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for flying was rewarded with the ac- 
ceptance of his application for aviation 
school at Great Lakes. 

“T never dreamed then when mixing 
with those pioneers of aviation that I 
would test the Navy’s first Catalina,” he 
reminisces. 

Without blare of trumpets, one evening 
in October 1935, Bolka and crew, clam- 
bored aboard the “mystery plane” at 
Norfolk, after scores of local tests, and 
winged off non-stop to Coco Solo. It was 
a new record for the trip of 17 hours, 
28 minutes. With Bolka were Lt. Cmdr. 
McGinnis, Lt. J. K. Averill, Aviation 
Pilot T. P. Wilkinson and Chief Radio- 
men A. E. J. Dionne and E. V. Sizer. 

It was a hardened crew at Coco Solo. 
according to Bolka, which revved up the 
Catalina’s engines and plowed into ter- 
rific headwinds toward San Francisco. 
Lightning slashed the air and a cloud- 
burst size rain, inundated the first PBY. 
There were no parachutes and only 
Kapok preservers. The plane groaned 
with its excessive weight of gasoline. 
Still the pioneer of many future Catalinas 
roared on, leaving two more world rec- 
ords smashed to smithereens—the long- 
distance “broken line” record and the 
long-distance non-stop flight (then held 
by tne Italian Mario Stopini). The 
‘“broken-line,’ which means the actual 
distance flown, was 3.443 miles, and the 
long distance mark, which means the 
shortest airplane distance betwen the 
take-off and the landing points, was 3,281 
miles. 

Already loaded down with an impres- 
sive list of pioneering feats, Chief Bolka 
couldn’t keep his feet on the ground. 
Again, as flight engineer in the lead 


Lt. Charles Bolka, veteran Navy flier, has 
taken part in many record-breaking flights 
during his 26 years in the naval service. 


plane, Bolka gathered laurels for the 
“largest and longest” mass flight so far 
attempted. There were 48 PBY’s of Patrol 
Wing One, commanded by Capt. Marc 
Mitscher racing from San Diego to Coco 
Solo non-stop and then around to Puerto 
Rico, Norfolk and Newport, R. I. 

With the advent of war, Bolka became 
an even greater pioneer in the aviation 
business—only now he was building air- 
fields—in the frigid temperatures of 
Alaska and Attu. 

Lt. Bolka proved his ability as a leader 
in December 1942 at Dutch Harbor, when 
he was placed in charge of an aviation 
unit and a few Seabees. 

Chartering a dilapidated merchant ves- 
sel, Lt. Bolka found that the ship was 
not equipped for passengers. There were 
no life rafts or preservers. Necessity 
prompted Lt. Bolka and crew to convert 
discarded oil drums into rafts. Feeding 
facilities were miserable and the pioneer 
flier instituted a 24-hour feeding schedule 
so that all might eat. 

There were no heads and a makeshift 
head over the stern was built. For five 
nights and four days, the ship plowed 
through the icy Bering Sea. Snow piled 
two feet high on the hold. With no heat, 
the men were ordered to walk around 
every two hours, to prevent death by 
freezing. 

Reaching Adak, tents mushroomed on 
the ice, and with the title of air opera- 
tional officer of Adak, Lt. Bolka forgot 
record flights, concentrating rather on 
the construction of air-field strips. Mate- 
rials were dragged painfully over moun- 
tain passes in raging snowstorms. Fog 
hung heavy like an ogre, adding misery 
to the burdens already encountered. The 
Williwaw chased crazily up the sailors’ 
trousers, through their heavy jackets and 
only the coal stoves in the tents gave 
comfort. 

No sooner had Lt. Bolka completed 
his mission as skipper of the Adak base, 
than he was assigned to the task of the 
Attu invasion. Other air fields had to be 
built and air facilities maintained. It was 
the intrepid record smasher again at the 
helm. 

With Lt. Bolka, spot-promoted to full 
lieutenant from ensign, aviation is a 
career. It runs in his blood and today 
after 26 years in the regular Navy, the 
Cleveland, Ohio product is as much en- 
grossed with Navy planes at the Naval 
Air Station, Jacksonville, Florida, as 
when he first set out on his amazing 
trail of record flights. 

If you wonder what Lt. Bolka will do 
after his 30 years of Navy service has 
run its course, let it not disturb you. Of 
course, it will be more aviation. 

“Right now,” the flier says, “I’ve got 
offers from many civilian companies to 
seek them out at any time and of course, 
why not—it’s my life.” 
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Airpower Goes Below 


The Greatest Aerial Mine Laying Job of the War Kept the Japs from the Seas 


IR power isn’t just air power any 
more; it is underwater power as 
well. America’s flying aircraft began 

hitting the Japs below the waterline with 
aerial mines several months before the 
war ended, and Japanese logistics took 
on a topsy-turvy aspect as a result. 

The aerial mine is an explosive charge, 
so placed in the water that when a ship 
approaches, the mine explodes into a 
highly destructive game of upsy-daisy. 
The device is called a mine because that 
word was used long ago to refer to under- 
ground explosives, the great-great-great- 
grandfather of underwater explosives. It 
is called an aerial mine because it is so 
constructed that airplanes can carry it 
to the spot where its stroke of mechanical 
apoplexy will do most damage to the 
enemy. 

It was with these mines that the big- 
gest aerial mining job in history was 
carried out in the seas surrounding 
Japan, shortening the war by providing a 
deadly blockade of Japanese shipping 
lanes and starving the Japanese to the 
point where they were ready to throw in 
the sponge. Together with the ubiquitous 
submarines, aerial mining, choked off 
supplies of raw materials from the main- 
land, and stymied the Japanese Navy on 
many occasions. 

The plan really had three phases. The 
first was to obstruct Japanese overseas 
shipping. The second, to search out and 
destroy Japanese naval vessels driven to 
the safety of harbors because of the 
mine-scattered seas. And finally, to en- 
circle all of Japan with a deadly ring of 
mines that would effectively cut them 
off from the ocean lanes. 

Use of the word “mine” to designate 
an explosive charge springs from an 
ancient battle practice of tunneling un- 
der, or undermining, the enemy on land. 
After the Chinese invented gunpowder, 
explosive charges were set off in such 
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tunnels. In a flash, as you might say, the 
land mine was born. 

Mines went to sea in 1585 when a pyro- 
technician named Gianibelli loaded two 
ships with explosives and floated them 
down the river to blast away a bridge, 
fortress, and 800-odd Spaniards then be- 
sieging Antwerp. Gianibelli’s ships were 
simply floating mines. 

David Bushnell, the “father of the sub- 
marine,” designed the first contact mine 
during the Revolutionary War. He floated 
kegs of gunpowder, fitted with gunlocks 
arranged to operate upon contact with a 
ship, down the Connecticut river in 1777 
in a futile attempt to break a British 
blockade. A few years later Robert Ful- 
ton, of steamboat fame, while visiting in 
England, demonstrated the power of 
underwater explosions by blowing a brig 
to bits. His seagoing hosts shuddered for 
the future of the English Navy and hoped 
that Fulton and the rest of the world 
would forget the whole blasted matter. 

Three times as many Union ships were 
sunk by mines as by Confederate gunfire 
in the Civil War. Mines in those days, 
before the invention of self-propelled 
underwater weapons, were called torpe- 
does. Admiral Farragut was damning 
mines, not torpedoes as you know them 
today, at Mobile Bay. 

When you “remember the MAINE” you 
remember mines, for a Spanish mine 
sank that American battleship and 
touched off the Spanish American war 
in 1898. Mines cost Japan eight heavy 
warships and Russia four in the Russo- 
Japanese conflicts a few years later. 
Mines sank more British ships than did 
the widely-publicized German torpedoes 
in World War I. 

Before this war, however, the mine 
was considered chiefly a defensive 
weapon which could prevent a brazen 
enemy from molesting harbors, could 
guard supply lines, and could help to 


Mines parachuting from a B-29 Superfortress over Japanese home waters. 


ward off an invasion. Until it took up 
air travel, the mine was basically a prim 
little homebody. Today it gets around. 

Forty years ago the crafty Japanese 
tried to use mines for a species of of- 
fensive warfare against Russia. They 
planted a minefield in unguarded waters, 
then lured the eager skippers of the tsar 
into a pursuit which led into that highly 
explosive acreage. That tactic was once- 
over-lightly trickery, however, and not 
anything to put mines solidly in the 
category of offensive weapons. 

Germany laid some World War I mine- 
fields in Allied waters, but the business 
of planting the explosives in the midst of 
the intense surface defenses which clutter 
enemy-controlled areas was like playing 
pattycake with a buzzsaw. Sponsors of 
such maneuvers were likely to wind up 
in the red on the casualty ledger. 

In this war, however, mines no longer 
need to devote the bulk of their time to 
waiting for the enemy to come to them. 
Airplanes have changed the mine into a 
gadding little busy body that works all 
the hot spots. Modern air power has 
converted the mine into a weapon which 
can go out and help to win a war as well 
as stay at home and prevent the loss of 
one. 

Adolf Hitler demonstrated conclusively 
in 1939 that the destructive power of 
mines could be transferred to any area 
within the range of bombing planes. The 
aerial mine was the secret weapon with 
which Hitler expected to defeat England 
long before robombs were born. Failure 
of that attempt, many experts maintain, 
resulted from a flaw in tactics rather 
than in the weapon itself. 

A few aerial mines placed experimen- 
tally in British waters by German flyers 
in September of 1939 up-ended a disturb- 
ing total of British vessels in supposedly 
safe channels. During a single weekend 
45,000 tons of shipping went into damp 
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storage at the bottom of Bristol channel 
alone. Plain British nonplussedness knew 
no bounds. 


That bid for an early victory over 
England was nullified by one careless 
Nazi flyer who inadvertently dropped one 
of his mines on a mud bank where it 
was exposed to low tide. British mining 
experts recovered that mine, dismantled 
it, and discovered that it was a magnetic 
device planted by aircraft and detonated 
automatically when the presence of a 
great mass of metal, such as a ship, 
changed the surrounding magnetic field. 
By the time Germany began to plant 
those mines in really large numbers in 
April, 1940, the British had equipped 
their ships with degaussing apparatus and 
had built magnetic sweeps to explode the 
mines harmlessly. 


A gauss is a unit by which the intensity 
of a magnetic field is measured. By en- 
circling ships with electrified cables. 
British scientists were able to reduce the 
ships’ magnetic fields below the intensity 
required to detonate German mines. 
Such “degaussing girdles” inspired wide 
comment in 1940 when they first were 
observed on British transports in Ameri- 
can ports. 


Some military analysts believe that 
Hitler could have tied up England’s es- 
sential shipping like a holiday rib roast 
and forced British capitulation if he had 
waited until 1940 and then used his 
magnetic mines in all-out raids. His 
earlier small scale use of the weapon 
enabled the British to devise their 
counter measures before the German 
mine barrage struck. Hitler muffed his 
big chance for an early victory by letting 
his intuition override the fundamental 
military axiom that much of the value 
of any secret weapon lies in its surprise 
introduction and large scale use before 
the enemy can develop counter measures. 

Although he flunked his own exam in 
tactics, the Nazi chieftain taught the 
Allies that aerial mines could expand 
bombing raids on shipping into a continu- 
ing threat to surface craft. Uncle Sam 
was not slow to catch on. What he’s been 
doing with aerial mines since then makes 
Professor Hitler’s cumbersome attempts 
look like a third grade solution. to a 
problem in calculus. 


The story of the greatest of all mining 
operations is a composite Army-Navy 
story, for the two services operated in 
the closest harmony, both during the 
planning stages and under actual mine- 
laying assignments. The Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory and the Army Air Force to- 
gether cooked up the devil’s broth that 
witched so many Jap ship’s off the face 
of the seas. 


A major share of the credit for the 
execution of the ramified plan must go 
to Commander Ellis A. Johnson, former 
head of NOL’s Research Division, and to 
Captain George A. Grossman, USA, of 
the 21st Bomber Command. 


Commander Johnson was practically 
shanghaied into the NOL research work 
on aerial mining. That was in 1937, and 
since then he had been continuously en- 
gaged in cerebrations tending toward 
sudden death for the enemies of the 
United States. He served as mining officer 
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Mark 26 magnetic mine is snapped during actual drop at Chici Jima when the Bonu 
Island Group was sewed up. B-29’s mined by radar from 2,000 to 6,000 foot altitudes. 


aboard the LEXINGTON and YORKTOWN 
after we got into war, and it was while 
he was aboard the latter vessel that he 
wrote his plan for mining the waters of 
Japan. He was sent back to Washington 
to pursue his own brain-child, and 
soon teamed up with Captain Grossman. 

There were a good many bugs to be 
gotten out of the plan before the two 
officers were convinced it was practical. 
There is more to it all than just sending 
planes over to drop a full quota of mines. 
Those mines had to be just the right 
type and number, dropped in exactly the 
right place—and at night. 

Other Naval mining experts were added 
to the staff. The Navy provided the Mine 
Assembly Depot and the mines, and the 
2lst Bomber Command provided the 
B-29’s and the crews of the 313th Wing 
based on Tinian. 

The 21st got its orders to start opera- 
tions in support of the invasion of Oki- 
nawa, and the first flight took off on 
March 27. Results were far in excess of 
expectations. The Shimonoseki Strait was 
immediately closed to the Japs, and 
enemy shipping in the inland sea was 
frozen. 

Cartoonists always portray a mine as 
something resembling an overgrown 
basketball with warts. That was the type 
of mine used in World War I when a 
ship had to hit one of the “warts” on a 
mine to set off the fireworks. 

Today’s aerial mines are shaped like 
bombs or torpedoes to fit into the bomb 
racks of planes, and most of them carry 
parachutes so that they can be eased 
into the water without damage to their 
delicate mechanisms. They no _ longer 
wait for the other guy to swing on them 
first. Aerial mines are “influence” mines, 
which explode without actually being hit 
by an enemy vessel. 

The magnetic needle mine such as 
Hitler used, for instance, is not, as some 
laymen imagine, a device which is at- 
tracted to a ship by magnetism and pur- 


sues the vessel. It simply has a magnet- 
ized needle which dips when a _ ship 
passes over, thus establishing an electric 
contact which explodes the mine. 

That explosion drives water against the 
hull of the ship like a battering ram. 
Because the force of any explosion fol- 
lows the path of least resistance, almost 
all of the force of a mine explosion, 
hemmed in by the ocean floor and water 
pressure, is concentrated in an upward 
blast against the ship’s bottom. That’s 
why a mine exploding several fathoms 
underneath a ship often sinks a craft 
which a direct bomb hit might only 
damage. Much of the force of a bomb 
explosion may be dissipated in the air 
above the vessel without seriously dam- 
aging the water-reinforced ship’s hull. 

The magnetic needle mine is only one 
of many innovations in mine warfare. 
Induction mines, for example, have a long 
coil of wire in which electricity is pro- 
duced when the lines of magnetic force 
around a passing ship strike the coil. 
This current explodes the mine. Acoustic 
mines are detonated by the sound of a 
ship's engines. 

There are ground mines which rest 
on the ocean bottom and can be “swept” 
only by being detonated; moored mines, 
which automatically moor themselves a 
pre-determined distance below the ocean 
surface; and antenna mines, which rest 
far down in the water but have antennae 
reaching up toward the surface to pick 
up influences and send them below. 

Modern mines may be set so that they 
won’t expode until after two, three, four, 
or more ships have flirted with their fir- 
ing mechanisms. As a result enemy 
sweepers which have covered an area 
four times may report it safe when in 
reality they have armed a ground mine, 
set to explode on its fifth contact, so that 
it will blast the next craft which moves 
into the sector. 

No one can blame the puzzled Jap for 

(Continued on page 41) 
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What’s in a Name? 


79. The USS New York 


By RICHARD A. SHAFTER 


OGETHER with many an old man- 

o’-war’s man, the people of the State 
of New York had hoped that the USS 
New YorK might be preserved as a float- 
ing war memorial to the sons and daugh- 
ters of the state who had lost their lives 
during World War II. 

Hopes of that nature had been enter- 
tained ever since the Old Lady of the 
Fleet returned from Okinawa last fall to 
take part in the victory celebration on 
Navy Day in New York harbor. But the 
offer made by Governor Dewey, to ac- 
quire the NEw Yor«k for the state, was 
turned down by the Navy. 

With three other veterans of the battle 
fleet—ARKANSAS, PENNSYLVANIA and NE- 
vapA—the NEw York will be a member 
of the guinea pig fleet that is beginning 
to assemble in the vicinity of lonesome 
Bikini atoll in the Marshalls. Man’s new- 
est and most fearful weapon, the atomic 
bomb, is going to be tested on the NEw 
YorK and her consorts. 

“She’s been used as a guinea pig be- 
fore,” one of her old chiefs said the other 
day, hopefully scanning a news dispatch 
which reported that Vice Admiral W. H. 
P. Blandy had told the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee in Washington that the 
tough old dame, who had weathered 
Zeppelin bombs, U-boat attacks, French 
and Jap coast artillery fire and Kamikaze 
fliers in her day, might also be tough 
enough to withstand the atomic bomb. If 
she lives through the tests, however badly 
banged up, New York State may have 
her. 

The old chief’s cryptic remark about 
previous use of the NEw YorK as a guinea 
pig referred, of course, to her employ- 
ment by the high command of the Fifth 
Fleet before Iwo Jima. There the NEw 
YorK was considered expendable. 

True enough, there were five other old 
BB’s in the bombardment force that soft- 
ened up the ash-heap of Iwo for am- 
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phibious attack by the 4th and 5th 
Marine Divisions. But it was the Old 
Lady which was being used to test the 
accuracy of the Jap shore batteries. 
Blandy, then a rear admiral in command 
of the bombardment force, repeatedly 
ordered her in close to the shore to de- 
termine whether it was safe for the other 
ships to follow her in. 

The low regard in which the Old Lady 
was held by the powers that be was 
probably due to long-standing exaspera- 
tion. The old gal had suffered an afflic- 
tion ever since she was launched on 15 
April, 1914, at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
Though her old-fashioned coal-burning 
boilers and reciprocating engines had 
been replaced with oilburners and tur- 
bines at a general overhaul in 1926, her 
power plant had the bad habit of break- 
ing down at the most inopportune mo- 
ments. Yet in a pinch she would never 
let her crew down, and the men retali- 
ated with a fierce loyalty of their own for 
the Old Lady. To them she was not 
merely a plucky but a lucky ship. “Lucky 
Old Nick” was one of the nicknames she 
had acquired during 32 years of life. 

She had a series of those break-downs 
on her way out to the Pacific in the com- 
pany of the Nevapa and Texas in Novem- 
ber ’43. The first one came as she was a 
thousand miles at sea. She had to retrace 
her steps to San Pedro. Her crew didn’t 
mind it at all. They enjoyed an unex- 
pected Christmas shore leave while the 
yard gang sweated over her unorthodox 
innards. 

Bad luck still seemed to dog her en 
route to Iwo Jima. A thousand miles out 
of Pearl one of her propellers lost a 
blade. 

Everybody aboard was afraid she would 
miss the show. Even the greenest hands 
aboard were not in entire darkness as to 
the purpose of her voyage. Her skipper, 
at that time Captain K. C. Christian, was 


badly tempted to hold his course and keep 
quiet about the latest mishap. But the 
loss of a prop blade reduced her speed 
from the 18-knot average to less than 
12, and he held for Eniwetok, where the 
Navy had set up a forward base. Christian 
sent one of his spotter planes on ahead, 
imploring the base command to let him 
proceed, even though the Old Lady rat- 
tled enough to shake her engines loose. 
For once red tape broke down before a 
crew’s eagerness. The NEw YORK was 
given clearance to proceed via Saipan to 
Iwo. 

In the three D-minus days that she 
steamed up and down the coast of the 
island, sometimes less than a thousand 
yards off shore, firing at pill boxes, troop 
concentrations, air strips, and whatever 
else her spotter pilots thought worth her 
efforts, the Old Lady pumped 1,290 shells 
into Iwo from her 14-inchers and ex- 
pended a total of 1,350,000 pounds of 
ammunition, 

When D-Day dawned, on 19 February, 
1945, she had done her job and was or- 
dered back to Saipan. Her second pro- 
peller promptly lost a blade. The Old 
Lady beat a stately retreat at four knots, 
to have a new pair of screws fitted at 
the Admiralties. 

She came back in time for Okinawa. 
The Navy’s proudest and newest BB’s 
were assembled there for the pre-invasion 
gunnery practice, among them the MIs- 
SOURI, WISCONSIN and NEw JERSEY, and 
the large cruisers GUAM and ALASKA. 
But it was the New York, still considered 
highly expendable, which bore the brunt 
of the fighting there. She stayed a total 
of 78 days off Oke, firing more than 514 
million shells into the island, more than 
all our warships had expended at the in- 
vasion of Tarawa, and a world’s record. 

To her collection of trophies the Old 
Lady could add the commendations and 
thanks of the commanders of the Third 
Amphibious Marine Corps and the 27th 
Army Corps for the accuracy of her fire. 
When the Fifth Marines and the 77th 
Army Division were bogged down in May 
on their southward advance, because 
Shuri Castle enfiladed their freshly-won 
positions on Shuri Ridge, the NEw York 
lobbed 25 direct hits from her 14-inch 
guns into that old stronghold of the 
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Okinawa kings, to open the road for 
further advance. The shells had to land 
a mere 150 feet from the American lines. 
It was the finest shooting that Gyrenes 
and Dogfaces had ever seen. 

She stayed at Oke until the show was 
over. In fact, she was the only one of 
the battlewagons and cruisers there that 
was not put out of commission, at least 
temporarily, by Jap artillery fire, Kami- 
kaze planes, submarines or suicide swim- 
mers. 

She had some tight squeezes of her 
own. Once she barely outran a tin fish 
fired from a Jap sub. Again she nimbly 
dodged a Kamikaze. The suicide pilot 
had already been badly knocked about 
by AA fire thrown up by the famous 
Okinawa “picket line.” Still, he had 
enough life left in him to plunge head-on 
into the Old Lady’s fantail and tear one 
of the catapults to pieces before he 
dropped over the side. 

Eventually even the expendable Old 
Lady was permitted to call it quits. 

Also at Pearl Harbor, Captain Christian, 
who had become prematurely gray in 
those 78 trying days, was relieved by 
Captain Grayson Carter, who took her 
home to the boisterous reception that 
the city of her origin had in store for her. 

The rousing welcome was a fitting end 
to the career of a ship that at the time 
of her launching had been hailed as the 
mightiest battlewagon afloat. Shortly aft- 
er her commissioning she went down to 
Vera Cruz, to make a good impression 
on the Mexicans with whom Uncle Sam 
was then having a bit of trouble. She 
was again in Central American waters, 
this time off Cuba, when U.S. entry into 
the first world war seemed imminent. 
She was recalled to Hampton Roads, but 
it was not until December 1917 that the 
New York, then in command of Captain 
C. F. Hughes, with the Wyominc, TEXxAs, 
FLORIDA and DELAWARE, was dispatched 
to Britain to form the Sixth Battle Squad- 
ron of the Grand Fleet. Rear Admiral 
Hugh Rodman was in command of the 
squadron, and he flew his flag on the 
New YorK. 

The American five-ship squadron con- 
stituted one of the fast “wings” of the 
Grand Fleet. As such they would take the 
station of honor, either in the van or the 
rear of the whole fleet, in case of action. 
At that, the Old Lady and her sisters 
were doomed to disappointment. On only 
one occasion, while the NEw York was 
leading the van of the whole deployed 
fleet, did it look as if action with the 
German Hochsee Flotte would be joined. 
But the Jerries had learned their lesson 
too well at Jutland. They were merely 
making a sortie in force from their bases 
in the Jade Bay, where they remained for 
for the rest of the war, until their de- 
feated remnants steamed into Scapa Flow 
to surrender. 

The war in European waters could not 
very well end without a few mishaps to 
the NEw York. While she was coming 
slowly through the Pentland Firth one 
day, Captain Hughes was the first to 
sight something that looked from the dis- 
tance very much like a displaced buoy. 
The New York stood a bit closer to in- 
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The Army & Navy & Me Type. He hasn’t got a sin- 
gle combat star. But he has got a wide open smile. Which 
glitters. Which glitters so loud gals get confused into believ- 
ing that Big Heroroutine he hands’em. Such effective smiles, 
of course, aren’t generally found on guys who ignore “pink 
tooth brush.” So if your tooth brush “shows pink,” see the 
dentist. Today’s soft foods may be robbing your gums of ex- 
ercise, and he may very likely suggest “the helpful stimula- 
tion of Ipana and massage.” 


The Simple Soul Type. He’s just a lil’ ol’ boy... you know. 
Plain as an old shoe. But try and get gals to believe it after 
he goes to work with that neon light he wears for a smile. The 
deal is, he knows about Ipana. He knows Ipana’s designed, 
not only to clean teeth but, with massage, to help the gums. 
Massage a little extra on your gums when you brush your 
teeth. You'll help yourself to healthier gums. And healthier 
gums generally mean sounder, brighter teeth. Try Ipana. 
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Foreign Naval News 


Reports on Allied and Axis Navies 


A FEW weeks ago—on 23 January— 

a once proud but now very humbled 
German warship, the Stars and Stripes 
flying at her stern, steamed slowly into 
Boston harbor. She was the stoutly pro- 
tected heavy cruiser Prinz Eugen, as- 
signed to the United States for experi- 
mental purposes by the Tripartite Naval 
Commission. On board were two ship’s 
companies: a skeleton American one of 
eight officers and 85 enlisted men, super- 
vising the German complement of 574 
officers and men. Commanding officer was 
Captain A. H. Graubert, USN, who had 
spent five months in a German intern- 
ment camp following the outbreak of 
war, which found him in Berlin as Assist- 
ant Naval Attaché. In command of the 
German crew was Prinz Eugen’s former 
skipper: Kapitén zur See Hans Jurgen 
Reinicke. 

Largest former German warship afloat 
today, Prinz Eugen took a prominent, 
even spectacular part in Warld War II, 
fighting several important actions in the 
Atlantic, the English Channel, and the 
Baltic. She sustained severe damage on 
a number of occasions, and the fact that 
she survived this punishment is a strik- 
ing tribute to the excellence of German 
naval construction. 

Laid down in 1936 by the Germania 
Yard at Kiel, Prinz Eugen was an im- 
proved, slightly enlarged Admiral Hipper. 
She took the water on 22 August, 1938— 
only a few months after Austria had been 
“annexed” by Hitler’s Germany. Nazi 
Gauleiter Arthur Seyss-Inquart, making 
the principal address of the day, de- 
scribed her as a “symbol of the Third 
Reich’s strength.” Her name “honored” 
the memory of the 20,000-ton battleship 
Prinz Eugen of the old Imperial Austro- 
Hungarian Navy. Commissioned in 1915, 
this ship served—without distinction— 
throughout most of World War I. She 
spent the greater part of the time moored 
snugly behind anti-torpedo nets at Pola, 
in the Upper Adriatic, only to be broken 
up by the Allies after the war. 
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The former 


The new Prinz Eugen, destined to have 
a far more exciting career, was placed 
in commission at Kiel on 29 June, 1940— 
less than three months after the Bliicher, 
second unit of the two-ship Hipper class, 
had been sunk by Norwegian forts and 
shore-based torpedoes in Oslofjord (9 
April). Her principal characteristics were: 
standard displacement, about 14,000 tons 
(instead of 10,000 tons announced by the 
Germans); armament, eight 8-inch guns, 
twelve 4.1-inch anti-aircraft guns, and 
twelve 21-inch torpedo tubes; protection, 
6-inch side belt, thick deck and turret 
armor, and external bulges or blisters; 
speed, 34 knots. 

For some months after her commission- 
ing Prinz Eugen remained in the Baltic, 
carrying out her shake-down cruise, and 
it was not until late in the year that she 
was fully ready for active service. Her 
first war duty was on a minelaying op- 
eration with destroyers and light surface 
ships. Later she participated in a scout- 
ing operation, during which she was 
unsuccessfully attacked by a British sub- 
marine and aircraft. Then, in May 1941, 
she was ordered to join the new 45,000- 
ton battleship Bismarck, which, having 
hoisted the flag of Admiral Giinther 
Liitjens, was being readied for a com- 
merce-raiding cruise in the North At- 
lantic, where several months earlier the 
31,000-ton Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
had found such rich pickings. 

Escorted by two destroyers and two 
minesweepers, Bismarck and Prinz Eu- 
gen departed Kiel the evening of 19 May, 
and proceeded north through the Great 
Belt and the Kattegat. Early on the 21st 
they arrived off Bergen, in South Norway. 
Soon after their arrival, however, an 
R.A.F. reconnaissance plane discovered 
their presence. The Admiralty at once 
alerted the Home Fleet and warned sev- 
eral convoys out in the Atlantic. That 
evening Bismarck and Prinz Eugen 
raised anchor and headed northwest— 
out into the Atlantic. Next morning 
R.A.F. reconnaissance over Bergen re- 
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By WALTON L. ROBINSON 


ported their departure, whereupon the 
Home Fleet, led by the new battleship 
King George V (flag, Admiral Sir John 
Tovey, C-in-C), left its bases in Northern 
Scotland, while powerful units at sea 
were ordered to take up positions to 
intercept the German force. 

Next evening, the 23rd, found Bismarck 
and Prinz Eugen steaming southwestward 
at high speed through Denmark Strait, 
which lies between Iceland and Green- 
land. Here, despite the poor visibility, 
they were sighted by the 10,000-ton 
cruisers Norfolk and Suffolk, which pro- 
ceeded to shadow them, meanwhile re- 
porting their position to Vice Admiral 
Sir Lancelot Holland, who was to the 
south of Iceland with the veteran 42,100- 
ton battle cruiser Hood (flag) and new 
35,000-ton battleship Prince of Wales. 

At dawn of the 24th Bismarck and 
Prinz Eugen sighted Hood and Prince 
of Wales, which had joined up with Nor- 
folk and Suffolk. Confident in their su- 
perior numbers, the British at once closed 
for action, Hood opening the batttle at 
22,000 yards. About a minute later Bis- 
marck and Prinz Eugen replied, with 
deadly accuracy. Both German ships 
scored early hits on Hood, 15-inch shells 
from Bismarck tearing through her in- 
adequate armor and one of Prinz Eugen’s 
8-inchers starting a bad fire amidships. 
Then it happened: Hood blew up, her 
magazines touched off by a 15-inch shell 
or by the fire started by Prinz Eugen. 
When the smoke cleared she was gone. 
With her had perished 1,418 officers and 
men, including Admiral Holland; only 
three of her complement survived. 

The battle continued for a short time, 
both German ships concentrating on 
Prince of Wales, whose fire control was 
knocked out by a 15-inch hit on the 
bridge. She fought back well, however, 
scoring with a 14-inch shell on Bismarck’s 
bow and inflicting some damage on Prinz 
Eugen before her captain wisely decided 
to break off the action, which his su- 
perior speed (31 knots) enabled him to 
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ven tough old 
faces like his 


“Better tell me your name ...I don’t speak 
to strangers.” 


do. The Bismarck, her speed reduced 
from 28 to 22 knots by the damage to fee] almost as 
her bows, did not attempt pursuit. 

That evening there was another clash, ou a S her S 
brief and inconclusive, between Bismarck 
and Prince of Wales, after which the two y ng 
German ships withdrew southward, Ad- 
miral Lutjens evincing no interest in a 
fresh battle in which his ships might re- 
ceive further damage. During the night 
he detached Prinz Eugen to operate inde- 
pendently and ordered his flagship to pro- 
ceed on an easterly course. Three days 
later, on the morning of the 27th and 400 
miles from the French coast, Bismarck 
met her dramatic, terrible end in action 
with the Home Fleet. 


For two weeks Prinz Eugen remained 
at sea, vainly attempting to contact the 
supply ships which had been sent out 
earlier. Seven of these had meanwhile 
been sunk by the Royal Navy, and Prinz 
Eugen was finally obliged to seek refuge 


atter a cool, 
1 I m 
in Brest. She arrived there the night of | coo ngra 
9-10 June, joining Scharnhorst and 
Bicep ins easy eed oe shave... 


late March. For better than eight months 
the Nazi cruiser stayed at Brest while 
the two battleships completed repairs. —_$_$_$_$§__—_—_ > 
During this period the German ships were 
bombed nearly a hundred times, some 
4,000 tons of bombs falling about them 
and on the dockyard. At least one bomb 
hit Prinz Eugen, but the damage was 
quickly repaired; and on the evening of 
11 February, 1942, she was ready to ac- 
company Scharnhorst and Gneisenau on 
their dash through the English Channel 
and Dover Straits to bases in Germany. 
The three big German ships, preceded 
by minesweepers, screened by destroyers, 
torpedo boats, and E-boats, and covered 
by an “umbrella” of fighter planes based 
along the French coast, steamed at high 
speed through the strait, beating off de- 
termined daylight attacks by aircraft, 
motor torpedo boats, and destroyers. Next 
morning they reached Wilhelmshaven. 
All Britain was aghast, and Prime Mini- 
ster Churchill had to offer explanations. 
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RIEND, if you’re a man who moans 
FEF: the morning...meet Ingram 
Shaving Cream and start cheering! 
Ingram helps condition your skin for 
the blade while it wilts your whiskers. 
Cools razor scrapes and stings. And 
the coolness lingers on and on! Man, 
get Ingram Shaving Cream today — 
in jar or tube—at your nearest drug 
counter or ship’s service store. 
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Aviation News and Views 


ORREGIDOR and Bataan are fading 

from the memory of the public al- 
ready. Sure, any movie enthusiast can 
tell you about the “expendables” of the 
PT squadron. But the bitter days of the 
surrender of the Philippines seem a long 
way back already; those who were there 
are a part of history, and, as such, are 
almost forgotten men. 

Almost forgotten . . . but not quite. 
We who were shipmates with them in the 
days before 7 December, 1941, will re- 
member those who didn’t survive. And 
every day, now, we’re running into fel- 
lows we had heard were cut down in 
Manila or dead in some prison camp, 
men who fought the Japs as long as they 
could and refused to break as prisoners 
of war. It’s good to see them, and those 
of you by the hundred who knew them 
too will be glad to hear they’re back in 
the States. 

Remember Ernest T. Chaves, who as 
an AMMIc with VP-102 was in a hos- 
pital in Cavite when war broke? Re- 
member Dorsey Merrels, AMM1c? And 
Arthur Miller, ACM; L. P. Whitmire, 
ACMM; Claude A. Jones, AMI1c; G. E. 
Cobb, SClic; E. L. Johnson, MMIc; B. 
McMurphy, EM2c; Harvey Pace, AMMIc; 
Joe Perry, TMl1c; C. E. Pierce, ACMM; 
J. M. Rightmeyer, CRM; E. H. Stockdale, 
CEM; A. T. Sinks, CMM; W. J. Pringle, 
AMM\1c? They all stuck it out, shells and 
shrapnel and hunger and beatings and 
cruelty without end—and they’re start- 
ing all over again with a hello to old 
friends all through the Navy. 

Ernest Chaves, who made scads of 
friends while at the Naval Air Station, 


The Lockheed P2V is the 


first land-based plane designed for the Navy specifically 


San Diego and in other billets during 
the “thirties,” has a sea-bag full of tales 
about the long, long months between 
surrender day, 6 May, 1942 and August 
of 1945. He was stuck in a hospital bed 
in Cavite when war broke, but checked 
out pronto and found himself guarding 
trucks shuttling between warehouses 
and the submarine repair ship CANopus, 
which was later sunk by our own people 
to prevent capture by the Japs. 

Transferred a little later to the Navy 
unit on Mariveles as part of that gallant 
naval batallion which proved that Navy 
men can fight on shore as well as on 
board ship, Chaves put in long hours 
guarding planes and gear and doing what- 
ever else was needed. When this particu- 
lar phase of the game played out the 
naval aviation personnel were sent out 
to Fort Hughes near Corregidor to man 
some of the guns and bomb throwing 
equipment still left. 

Chaves found himself saddled with a 
bit of a laundry, and developed quite a 
knack with the suds as superintendent 
of the Filipino scrub-team and all-around 
contact man. When the actual surrender 
occurred Chaves happened to be on Cor- 
regidor and went through considerable 
fireworks. 

“On the Emperor’s birthday,’ Chaves 
reported, “they really threw the works! 
So much stuff going off I couldn’t even 
see the other little islands. We had to 
turn in our suits on 6 May. Then, to give 
you an idea of the way things were pop- 
ping off, on 7 May another unit of Japs 
came rocking ashore, lined up about 300 
sailors, and prepared to give us the 
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for patrol. Advance design and engineering give it range for reconnaissance missions 
of over 4,500 miles, with speed of more than 300 MPH, and excellent maneuverability. 
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by CHARLES M. HATCHER 


works. We were stripped, beaten and 
spaced off to be shot! Then, in the nick 
of time, up rushed a panting Jap officer 
from the outfit which had received our 
previous surrender and squawked that 
we were ‘his prisoners.’ The monkeys 
stole our watches, pictures, rings, mon- 
ey—everything. They were especially 
crazy for rings and watches.” 

Chaves frowned at his next recollec- 
tion. “And then, by golly, they added in- 
sult to injury and formed us into work- 
ing parties!” 

Things happened pretty fast for the 
Navy men from then on. The original 
group managed to stay fairly well to- 
gether, but various separations and death 
whittled the total gradually. Among 
those who stuck it out along with Chaves 
were AMIl1c C. Arentzen; Louis Arcuri, 
RMl1c; Milton Brown, CRM; Sam Bowler, 
ACMM;; Johnny Burk, SK1c; R. Y. Camp- 
bell, CMM; E. E. Clark, CRM, and A. J. 
Couch, ACMM. These men, as well as 
those mentioned earlier in this sketch, 
all came through with colors flying, and 
many, if not most of the group, have 
since been promoted to higher ratings or 
ranks. 

Treatment was spotty, Ernest declared. 
‘“We’d get beatings from one gang, ciga- 
retts and cookies from another. I spent 
5 months in Cabanatuan prison on Luzon, 
chopped wood and did a bit of policing. 
We slept on slats—not so bad when you 
get used to it—and got fed some rice and 
soup and sweet potato tops three times 
a day. ; 

“Then off we went to Taiwan for 47 
days, mostly on rock-piles. What with 
beri-beri and other sickness. I don’t want 
ever to see that damned place again! 
They shipped us to Yokohama next. We 
sort of settled down here, turning to on 
shipyard construction. We were quartered 
in warehouses right near the dock and 
we sure were sweating when those U.S. 
bombs came whistling past later on! 

“There were 234 separate air raids or 
reconnaissance alarms that we managed 
to count and we felt better and better 
all the time. The Japs used to think 
they were sure to win, but after a few 
thousand bombs hit ’em they began to 
figure their big shots were lying a little.” 

The group with Chaves were put to 
work on ship details, mostly on oil tankers 
and destroyers. Some of their work was 
with riveting and driller gangs, Jap in- 
spectors tapping every rivet and bolt to 
check on sabotage. They even checked 
their own workmen, just to make sure! 
Each American was sandwiched between 
two Japs, and at first got some good yarns 
about the bombing of New York and the 
invasion of the California coast. 

Some of the Japs, especially the simple 
working stiffs, would slip Chaves and 
the others a cigarette or a bit of chow, 
although they themselves had hardly 
enough to get by on. Since the guards 
were changed frequently to avoid frat- 
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“Let’s see you untie this knot, Sailor.” 


ernization, treatment from this source 
was usually pretty rugged, however. 

Chaves finished 16 years in the outfit 
on 25 November, 1945, having made CPO 
in March, 1942 on exams taken before 
the war. He is having some trouble with 
diabetes picked up as a result of his 
experiences in Jap hands, but is the same 
good-hearted, likable guy we knew before 
7 December. His Army Distinguished Unit 
Badge, the Presidential Unit Citation, 
Philippine Defense medal and other rib- 
bons gleam no brighter than his grin. To 
the hundreds who knew Chaves and the 
other men listed in this sketch, Ernest 
sends a big “howdy” for all. 


There was just a mention in the tore- 
going paragraphs about “Eagle Beak” 
John Burk, then Chief Storekeeper, who 
wound up still giving the Japs the Bronx 
cheer in spite of being sentenced to two 
years at hard labor and undergoing a 
stretch of hanging by the thumbs. Just 
about everybody at Naval Air Station, 
Pearl Harbor, knew Burk when he was 
showing the Hawaiians how to run races 
back in the good old days. But no matter 
what ship or station harbored Johnny, 
you could bet “Eagle Beak” would soon 
be making friends. 

Johnny is winding up a session at Santa 
Cruz Hospital out on the California coast, 
and sends a “Hiya” to all his shipmates. 


It came along too late to do us any 
good in the big scrap just completed, but 
the Lockheed P2V, first land based plane 
to be designed for the Navy specifically 
for patrol, should afford the Bureau of 
Aeronautics a good yardstick by which 
to plan future planes of this type. 

Operating from Manila, the P2V could 
range over Singapore, Shanghai and 
French Indo-China, or, based on Guam, 
it could make routine search flights to 
Wake, Tokyo and Rabaul. Twin-engined 
like its predecessor, the P2V is built for 

(Continued on page 60) 
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It’s an eye-filler—that bright, lustrous shine 
that comes so quick and easy with DYAN- 
SHINE! That’s why, wherever servicemen go, 
the swing is to that handy favorite that lines 
the shelves of their PX. 


Practically all of the Liquid Dyanshine we have 
made during the past several years has gone to 
men in service where it can do its best job of 
keeping shoes in inspection-passing shape with 
less work—in less time. And when you’re back 
in ‘‘civvies,’ you'll again find the familiar bottle 
of Dyanshine available and ready to give you 
quick, brilliant, long-lasting shines that are 
easy on leather, easy to apply. 
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Roundup of the Fleet 


By FLETCHER PRATT 


Functional and Strategic Aspects of Our Navy = 


HE appearance of high Navy Department officials before 

the Senate with the postwar personnel plan for the 
Navy has brought out a lot of details that everyone wanted 
to know about in a number of directions. The Navy’s plan 
still awaits the action of Congress and may be somewhat 
changed by that body; nevertheless the broad lines of policy 
are there and a statement of the ideas along which the 
service is now working. 

For one thing one of the more important remarks made 
during the course of the hearing was that by Admiral Forrest 
Sherman to the effect that the service hoped to be down com- 
pletely to regulars by September 1, 1947—that to regular of- 
ficers and voluntarily enlisted men, with all the draftees 
eliminated via the point system or some other. The officers 
also would be regulars, either Annapolis graduates or re- 
serves who had been taken in to the regular Navy. At the 
present time there is no method of getting reserve officers in 
—that is, no legal method. This is one of the reasons why 
Admiral Nimitz and his aids went before Congress—to ob- 
tain legislation that would permit them to give reserve officers 
regular commissions. Probably some such legislation will be 
passed, though just what form it will take it is a little hard 
to say, since the need for giving regular commissions to re- 
serves will depend a good deal upon the size of the service 
and this is precisely one of the points on which legislation 
is asked. The Navy itself wants a service 500,000 strong with 
100,000 Marines. 

Whether they will get it or not is one of the doubtful points, 
in view of the fact that there seems a good deal of disposition 
in Congress to say “Let’s wait and see how the atomic bomb 
tests turn out.” 

But as Admiral Nimitz pointed out in his testimony before 
the committee the atomic bomb, regardless of how the tests 
turn out, is precisely one of the reasons for wanting a service 
of considerable size. It is hard to find any answer to his 
arguments on this question. It is quite possible that one atomic 
bomb can demolish one battleship or one carrier. On the other 
hand, as Admiral Nimitz points out, ships will always be un- 
attractive targets for atomic bombs. There are two reasons 
for this. One is their power of movement and dispersion; 
you have to hit the ship first, and an atomic bomb is so very 
expensive a proposition that not very many misses can be 
afforded. The other is that the atomic bomb has to be carried 
in something, presumably an airplane. Attacking a fleet strong 
in carriers by means of planes carrying atomic bombs does 
not look like a particularly profitable enterprise. The Japanese 
succeeded in damaging a good many of our carriers off 
Okinawa by means of their Kamikaze. But this was precisely 


because the Kamikaze came in such hordes, a hundred or 
more at a time, out of which they were lucky to get two per 
cent hits. Well now let us apply this figure to the atomic 
bomb proposition. 

The cost of one atomic bomb at present has been given 
at various figures, running between ten million dollars and 
30 million. It might be possible to get the figures down to 
five million. Suppose we do. Now to do as well as the Japanese 
Kamikaze, that is, to hit two carriers which would presumably 
be sunk, you have to send a hundred planes out, each carry- 
ing a five million dollar atomic bomb. This is not very good 
military economics, especially since no matter how production 
on the atomics is stepped up, only a limited quantity can be 
made. 

It is particularly bad military economics since there are 
targets where far more result could be had for the expenditure. 
That is if you are going to use atomic bombs to cripple a Navy 
the logical thing to do is not to go for the fleet, which can both 
move around and defend itself from this form of attack, but 
to use the bombs against its bases. The number of such base 
installations is always limited and a comparatively small num- 
ber of atomic bomb attacks might well leave any fleet without 
a home, without facilities for refueling or repair. 

Another fascinating set of ideas opened up by Admiral 
Nimitz’ statement is when he says: “The submarine may be 
expected to have continued and increased employment in the 
future. At sea it is relatively immune to atomic bombing and 
also to radar detection. It may become the most successful 
vehicle for carrying atomic weapons to within short distances 
of coastal targets and for ensuring accuracy in the use of 
guided missiles.” 

The operative feature in this is the mention of guided mis- 
siles. We have always thought of the submarine as a torpedo 
carrier, but with the development of rockets the torpedo has 
in a sense become aerial, and with the possibility of loading 
the warhead of a rocket with atomic explosives, the aerial 
torpedo carried by the submarine becomes the most danger- 
ous of all weapons of bombardment. A few divisions of sub- 
marines armed with such weapons could blockade an entire 
coastline in no time at all and the blockade would be perma- 
nent because all the port facilities on the coast would be 
destroyed. Note that with atomic weapons it would be by no 
means necessary to get a direct hit in one area of a port. A 
fairly near miss would do the business. 

To be sure, the atom bomb-carrying rocket has not yet been 
invented so far as anyone knows. But all the necessary steps 
have been taken and the working out of the details is purely 
a matter of time. It is also worth noting what this means for 


Good morning, Lieutenant! 


Good morning, Captain! 


Our NAvy 


“T know vou won't mind staying in nights 
while I am gone.” 


the future of wars. It was considered 
very shocking when the Japanese at- 
tacked China in 1895 and Russia in 1904 
without a declaration of war. It was 
equally so when Hitler picked on Poland 
and the Japs went to Pearl Harbor in the 
same fashion. But the use of atomic 
weapons carried by rockets from the 
decks of submarines practically guaran- 
tees that there will never be any decla- 
rations of war at all any more. Nobody’s 
going to take that chance. If they do 
they will not be able to get their own 
submarines out to sea to lie off the enemy 
ports before the A-bombs start blowing 
things up in the harbors. An interesting 
corollary of this is that whenever inter- 
national disagreements arise that threaten, 
even by so little, the possibility of armed 
conflict, the very first step will have to 
be setting up a strict anti-submarine 
patrol off coasts with orders to shoot on 
sight. But this is all future and specu- 
lation. It’s the way things look now in 
the light of Admiral Nimitz’ statement 
before Congress and it may all be changed 
by another invention tomorrow morning. 


Papa Stork: I sure had a busy day 
today. I delivered 168 babies. 

Mama Stork: Yeh, I had a busy day, 
too. I delivered 142 babies. 

Kid Stork: I didn’t do so much, but I 
sure scared hell out of a couple of high- 
school kids.—The Monument, USS BUNKER 
HILL 


They tell the story of the pilot who, 
not knowing exactly where the front 
lines were, spotted a column of troops 
and dropped his bombs. For good meas- 
ure he pitched over the side a bundle of 
leaflets advising the enemy to surrender, 
offering good food and civilized treat- 
ment. The pilot’s base was visited a few 
days later by several dozen grim looking 
Marines. 

“O. K.,” said the sergeant, “We sur- 
render. Now where the hell is that good 
food?”—The Hoist 
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APTAIN Forrest M. Harrison, Navy 

psychiatrist, is definitely opposed to 
prohibition in the Armed Services. He 
claims that excessive drinkers in the 
Navy are few and far between and 
they are the exception rather than the 
rule. He says it is true that the majority 
of Navy personnel use alcohol in some 
form but they are what might be termed 
normal or moderate drinkers, 

Once in a great while a bluejacket 
who is fundamentally not a criminal 
becomes actually intoxicated, runs ber- 
serk and commits a crime of violence, 
but those cases are very rare. 

We were always of the opinion that 
most sailors drank because they liked 
the stuff, but according to Captain Har- 
rison, you fellahs imbibe for the purposes 
of relaxation, conviviality and recrea- 
tion. 

Is that the truth? 


William J. Tansey, HAlc, writes that 
some of the Japs at Truk Island in the 
South Pacific wept with humiliation, 
others stared sullenly, and a few others 
openly saluted in ranks when they raised 
the Stars and Stripes above the Jap’s 
once impregnable Pearl Harbor following 
the American landings there. 


Well, Anthony Assunto, Sle, won his 
bet! He went ashore in California sport- 
ing a seven months’ growth of beard. A 
shipmate wagered that he wouldn’t leave 
ship with the “brush,” but Assunto did. 
And if you ask us he looks better with 
it than without. 


You can have your sleek and super- 
mechanized warships with their maze 
of wiring and intricate machinery. We'll 
settle for the frigate CONSTELLATION, also 
know as the “Yankee Racehorse” because 
of her 14-knot speed in the days of 
“wooden ships and iron men.” 

There’s a lot of the past still clinging 
to the CONSTELLATION and that’s what we 
like about her. Nevertheless, even though 
she’s 148 years old, she wasn’t too weary 
to do her bit in World War Two, which, 
incidentally, is the sixth war in which 
she has participated. At the height of the 
latest fiasco, the CONSTELLATION came 
back into service to release a modern 
ship for active duty. 

On the solid oak planking of her gun 
deck, which in her days of battles with 
Tripoli pirates was painted red to hide 
the stains of blood, officers plotted the 
antisubmarine campaign of the Atlantic, 
our invasion of North Africa, and the 
naval bombardment of Normandy. 

And that isn’t all! Last we heard about 
her is that she’s still being used to train 
new seamen who learn the ropes the old- 
fashioned way. 


We know three ex-bluejackets in 
Englewood, N. J., who have been inspired 
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by the business acumen of Skeezix, 
main character of the Gasoline Alley 
comic strip. These three ex-sailors, em- 
ulating Skeezix and his pal, Bobble, are 
now established in one of those “we-fix- 
anything” businesses and it looks as if 
they are going to make good. 

Another ex-Navyman who is on his 
way in a business of his own creation, 
is Alfred R. Puddy of Los Angeles. 

Puddy spent four years in the Navy, 
during which time he made a hobby of 
repairing cigarette lighters for his ship- 
mates. Now he’s repairing them for 
civilians. 

Well, we’ve heard of a lot of unusual 
vocations, but Puddy’s seems to be on 
the “lighter” side. 


The Navy lost a battle recently with— 
of all things—a water glass. 

George Darkin, Slc, was taken to a 
hospital where he was treated for a 
laceration of the right wrist. 

Seems that Darkin sustained the in- 
jury in a restaurant when he attempted 
to display his strength by squeezing a 
water glass. 

P. S. The glass broke and Darkin bled. 


The gals are roasting us for having 
written, in an earlier column, that the 
last old-fashioned girl was caught and 
stuffed by the Smithsonian Institution 
in 1915. 

Up pops Gladys R. Mills, PhMlc, with 
a denial. Gladys says she qualifies for 
the honor of being an old fashioned girl 
who can cook, bake, and sew. She has 
never been inside a tavern or night club. 
She doesn’t see anything funny in an 
off-colored joke. She is clean. wholesome 
and healthy. She doesn’t smoke, dance 
or use make-up. And her ambition is 
to be a good and loving wife someday. 

Fine! Excellent! But to all those virtues 
we say the old-fashioned girl must 
possess, also, a degree of modesty. 

The old-fashioned girl, as we remember 
her never bragged. She hid her light 
under a barrel. No siree, there aren’t 
any really old-fashioned girls to be found. 


Talking about gals .... Do you teen 
age bluejackets want a pen pal? If yes, 
drop a line to Miss Betty Lewis, P. O. 
Box 315, Harrisburg, Arkansas. Betty 
is 16 years old, 5 feet 6 inches tall. Has 
hazel eyes, dark brown hair and fair 
complexion. She likes to play the piano. 


If you ever intend to play along with 
the “Let’s try your coat” game, take it 
from a shipmate who knows. Be sure 
there’s no money in your pockets. 

Harry White, S2c, was taken for $27 
by one of four sailors while he was 
waiting for a cab at a street corner at 
3:30 in the morning. 

White said that the other four sailors, 
including three chief petty officers and 


a gunner’s mate, began playing the game 
while they were also avowedly waiting 
for a cab. 

White joined in the fun, and when it 
became tiresome, he got his coat back 
and the four sailors walked away. A 
short time later he found the money 
missing from his coat pocket. 


SHORT BITS: Something new has 
been added to shipmate Joe Linnane—- 
two stitches over his right eye, result of 
a fall. . . . Ed Stanul, MM2c, and his 
brother Walter, coxswain, met each other 
for the first time in three years while 
both were in Guam. ... The British are 
working on revolutionary plans for a 
new anti-atom Navy for Britain. The 
40,000-ton HMS Vanguard may be the 
last of that type battleship built... . 
Ladies’ girdles are now being man- 
ufactured out of surplus flare cloth pro- 
duced for the U.S. Navy. ... At the 
Norman, Okla., naval training station, 
the following order is posted: “Holding 
hands, hugging and _ other displays 
of affection are proper only when a lady 
admits she is the sailor’s mother.” .. . 
Did you know that the flight decks of 
our aircraft carriers are covered with a 
plastic material studded with crushed 
garnets to prevent skidding of airplane 
tires? For interesting reading, 
read Fighting The Devil With The 
Marines, by Comdr. Hansel H. Tower, 
senior chaplain at Philadelphia Naval 
Base. Incidentally, while serving as 
chaplain on the ENTERPRISE, Comdr. 
Tower once conducted services for a 
Jap Kamikaze pilot after he had crashed 
through the deck of the carrier... . 
During those hectic war years, if you had 
asked Adm. Chester W. Nimitz how he 
managed to keep fit despite the fact that 
he was the busiest fighting man in the 
Pacific he would have credited athletics 
for his good health. When he could find 
the time to do so, Nimitz indulged in 
tennis and swimming; frequently sharp- 
ened his eyes on the pistol range, and 
was an ardent horseshoe competitor. ... 
Which reminds us to mention that 
Admiral Jonas H. Ingram and his brothers 
constituted the most athletic family in 
the history of the U.S. Naval Academy. 
Admiral Ingram himself excelled in three 
sports while at the Academy and his 
athletic feats were tops 40 years ago. 
He played three years of class football, 
competed with the track team four years 
and rowed three seasons—two of them 
on the varsity. ... His shipmates will 
regret to hear that Chief Warrant 
Officer Melvin Boshart was injured, and 
his wife was killed, when their auto- 
mobile smashed into a culvert while 
they were en route from Washington, 
D.C., to the homes of their parents in 
Mount Pleasant, Ia... . New small gun 
mounts and other installations will be 
tried out on the Missouri while she’s on 
her peacetime shakedown cruise to Cuba. 
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Bulletin Board ot Naval Interest 


No Action on S. 1438 


A complication developed in the passage of S. 1438, the 
Inducement or Enlisted Mens’ Retirement Bill, during the 
week of February 16. Our Navy has reported on the progress 
of the bill in the past six issues, and we have felt all along 
that it was assured of passage. 

For nearly two months, however, the Senate and the House 
have taken turns in offering delaying action. The bill, intro- 
duced in November by Senator Walsh, returns the privilege 
of transferring to the Fleet Reserve after 16 years’ service, 
increases retainer pay, and guarantees opportunities to en- 
listed personnel to take examinations for commissions. It 
was passed by the Senate and sent to the House in early 
December. On the floor of the House it was ammended by 
motion of Senator Sparkman to include the Army within 
its provisions. Our Navy is entirely in accordance with this 
motion, since it is remembered that the old Naval Reserve 
Bill was scrapped because of bitter resentment on the part 
of the Army whose enlisted personnel had no twenty year 
retirement plan. All services should have an equitable re- 
tirement and reserve plan. 

Following the passage of the ammended bill by the House, 
it was returned to the Senate before Christmas for agreement 
or disagreement. Because the Army was now involved, the 
bill was placed in the hands of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, whose Chairman, Senator Thomas, requested 
that the War Department give its views on the bill. 

After a delay of nearly a month, the War Department 
returned the bill to the Military Affairs Committee, without, 
however, either recommending or disproving it. In an accom- 
panying statement, Under Secretary Royall stated that “the 
War Department strongly favors the enactment of any reason- 
able and sound proposal which would make service in the 
armed forces more attractive in order to induce a greater 
number of volunteer enlistments. Moreover, the Department 
feels that benefits derived from service performed in the 
armed forces should be substantially similar for both Army 
and Navy personnel.” 

However, the enactment of 16 and 20 year retirement 
privileges for the Army would mean that some 18,000 enlisted 
personnel would immediately become eligible for retirement, 
a loss of the most experienced and valuable nucleus of the 
enlisted contingent of the Army should a substantial number 
take advantage of the benefits. 

Certain Senators, it appears, favored immediate enactment 
of the bill, regardless of the Army’s stand, but before it 
could be given any attention, it was withdrawn from the Sen- 
ate calendar and sent to the Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee for reconsideration. It appears that it will have to be 
placed before a joint Senate Military and Naval Affairs com- 
mittee for discussion. As of February 18, it rested with the 
Senate Military Affairs committee, pending the next move. 


Getting Your Dependents Home—All naval personnel 
who acquired wives and children while serving overseas or 
in foreign waters during the recent war now have the oppor- 
tunity of getting them to the United States, according to in- 
structions released in SecNav letter 46-66 (NDB, 15 Jan. 1946). 
This does not apply to fiancees or dependents who have gone 
from the United States to overseas points on orders of per- 
sonnel and who are still overseas. 

It doesn’t make any difference what rank or grade you are. 
If you have been assigned to a continental duty station and 
have a spouse overseas, you are eligible to apply for trans- 
portation for your dependents from the port of entry in the 
United States to any place that you select in the country. 
The cost, however, must not exceed the amount that it would 
cost you to transport them from the point of entry to your 
duty station. 

If you have already been sent to a new duty station out- 
side the United States, and if dependents are permitted to 
go there, the transportation authorized will be from the 
overseas port of embarkation to the new overseas duty station. 

If you are discharged or transferred to the Fleet Reserve, 
you are still eligible to transportation for your dependents 
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from the port of entry in the United States to the place that 
is considered your home. 

Navy and Army transports and War Shipping Administra- 
tion vessels will be used to transport dependents from the 
port of embarkation overseas to the port of entry. 

What is the method of application? For travel from the 
port of entry to final destination you may prepare the appli- 
cation yourself if you are available, otherwise your depen- 
dents will have to do that upon arrival in the United States 
on S&A Form 33 in quadruple. You may get help in preparing 
this form from the naval activity at port of entry. The applica- 
tion is then forwarded to the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
for proper disposition. Do not confuse this with the provisions 
of the U.S. Naval Travel Instructions with respect to transpor- 
tation of dependents on permanent change of station. 


Enlisted Personnel Eligible for Flight Training—Men 
who have their eyes aloft on heavier-than-air craft may turn 
for a moment to the requirements outlined in Circ. Ltr. 8-46 
(NDB, 15 January 1946) for selection of qualified enlisted 
men for assignment to heavier-than-air flight training. If 
you qualify, you will be ordered to a Navy preflight school 
for instruction, and changed from your present rate to avia- 
tion cadet, USNR. 

Each applicant must meet the following requirements and 
no waivers of any kind will be considered: 

General 
Be recommended by his commanding officer as po- 
tential officer material. 
Be on active duty as an enlisted man in any class 
or rating in the Navy or Naval Reserve. 
Be less than 23 years of age on date application is 
submitted. 
Be unmarried and agree to remain unmarried until 
commissioned. 
Be interested in naval aviation. 
Agree to change in rating to AvCad, V-5, USNR, upon 
reporting to a U. S,. Navy preflight school for flight- 
training duty. 
Be a male citizen of the United States. 

The academic requirements are not as high as they were 
before the war. A candidate must have successfully com- 
pleted four or more academic semesters or meet the require- 
ments outlined in Circe. Ltr. 45-1209 (NDB, 15 Sept. 1945). 

The men who have not had an opportunity to qualify for 
commissions through officer-candidate training will be given 
the first consideration. Former Avcads who failed in flight 
are not eligible. Men who have previously failed in training 
for commissions must complete six months sea duty before 
applying for this program. 

If you apply for flight training, remember that you must 
agree to remain on active duty for four years, including 
the period undergoing training as aviation cadet, unless sooner 
released by the Navy. That is required by law. Of course, 
if any student falls below required standards in ground- 
school training, flight training, conduct, or in aptitude, he 
will be transferred to his previous class and rating if fully 
qualified and returned to general duty to serve for the period 
of his former enlistment, unless sooner eligible for demobili- 
zation. The time spent in flight training will be considered 
toward the period of former enlistment. 


Accident Rate Drops Since V-J Day—Despite opera- 
tional and maintenance problems caused by demobilization, 
the number of aircraft accidents in the Navy has decreased 
70 per cent since V-J Day, and the number of fatalities 
78 per cent. 

The Navy believes that part of the improvement has been 
brought about by an intensive flight safety campaign started 
right after V-J Day. With the war won, the Navy stressed 
safety rather than military necessity in aviation. 

Another factor contributing to the improved record is the 
experienced Navy pilots got during the war, the advanced 
and safety-stressing training techniques used, and the “air 
discipline” to which airmen were subjected in formation and 
combat flying. 


Our Navy 


Some Campaign Medals Ready for Distribution—-The 
long-awaited medals to replace the ribbons you have been 
wearing are here. The American Defense Service Medals are 
being given out now with area campaign and victory medals 
around the first of April. 

Separation centers have received the largest supply of 
these medals, for the Navy desires to give as many of the 
medals as possible to personnel who are going back to mufti. 
The Bureau of Naval Personnel is still working on a procedure 
of distributing medals to men already separated, and it will 
be carried in these columns as soon as it is available. Per- 
sonnel on active duty may obtain their medals from the 
commands in which they are detailed. 

If you believe you are entitled to any medal and your 
jacket does not have an entry for it, you must make out a 
claim and send it to the Bureau of Naval Personnel for deci- 
sion. This must be a sworn affidavit, a sample of which is 
found in Cire. Ltr. 4-46 (NDB, 15 Jan. 1946). 

Posthumous awards will be made by the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel upon application by official next of kin of the 
deceased. 


Back Hauling Stopped—If you have to travel more than 
200 miles past your home to be separated from the Navy, 
SecNav ltr. 46-95 is right up your alley, for it puts this 
situation in a hardship category in accordance with Alnav 
234-45. For example, if you are on duty in Philadelphia, and 
live in Denver, Colorado, you don’t have to go to San Fran- 
cisco to be separated if that was the place where you were 
scheduled to be separated. Those who write orders are in- 
structed to prevent such back hauling. 


Electronic Instructors Essential—In order to fill the 
Navy’s commitment of a year’s specialized electronics train- 
ing to Reserve enlisted personnel, the Navy has decided to 
retain some of the instructors eligible for discharge at the 
Airborne Electronics Maintenance School at Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

The Ward Island school, established July 1, 1942, to train 
men of the Navy and Marine Corps in the maintenance of 
airborne radar equipment, has a backlog of Navy men yet 
to train in Advanced Electronics. The Navy needs aviation 
electronic technician’s mates to maintain fleet operations. 
By training enlisted personnel for this rate and screening 
them for replacements for the present teachers, the Navy 
estimates that this situation will take care of itself by mid- 
summer. 


New Age Limit for Appointment to Annapolis—If 
you have a copy of BuPers circ. ltr. 282-45 in your locker 
and want to make use of it, make this change in it; Public 
Law 255 raises the age limit for entrance to Naval Academy 
to 23 for any candidate who has served honorably not less 
than one year in the armed forces during the war and who 
has the other qualifications required by law. 


New Rating Manual Out—For each 20 persons in the Navy, 
a copy of the new “Qualifications for Advancement in Rating” 
manual is now available. This reprint includes all the latest 
changes in qualifications for advancement and has deleted all 
the old rating qualifications. Activities not receiving their 
supply by 1 April 1946 should address requests to the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. 


No Personal Planes Authorized—Who says newspaper 
columnists have no influence? The Navy has taken to heart 
the criticism of columnists regarding abuses of plane trans- 
portation and ordered a new policy on the assignment of naval 
aircraft. With the exception of planes assigned to authorized 
tactical units, the Navy states that no planes will be assigned 
to a specific individual. Neither can a person demand a spe- 
cific plane or crew for his own use. 


Silver Star Precedes Legion of Merit—Precedence of 
the Silver Star Medal has been changed to follow immediately 
after the Distinguished Service Medal. Previously it had 
followed the Legion of Merit. 

The Legion of Merit, both in ribbon and medal form, will 
now follow the Silver Star. 
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Captain Jean T. Palmer, new director of the Waves. 


New Director of Waves —Captain Jean T. Palmer, who was 
one of the policy makers of the Women’s Reserves during 
their growth in the three years before V-J Day, has suc- 
ceeded Captain Mildred McAfee Horton as Director of the 
Waves. A Bryn Mawr graduate, Captain Palmer worked with 
her predecessor in setting up an organization that grew to 
86,000 Waves, serving at 900 shore activities in the United 
States and in Hawaii. 

Captain Horton resigned to resume her duties as president 
of Wellesley College. 


350 Islands Searched for Missing Personne]—The 
Navy has completed searches for missing military personnel 
on more than 350 islands in the Pacific, and the searches 
are being extended to other islands. All the hunt has pro- 
duced so far are the graves of military personnel. Such in- 
formation is forwarded immediately to the next of kin. 

At the same time the Navy announced that all known 
Naval prisoners of war, totaling 3,298, have been identified 
and accounted for, and returned to Naval jurisdiction except 
for 871 of these who were declared dead. It also has reviewed 
and taken final action on the status of all Naval personnel 
who have been missing for more than a year. This was speeded 
up after V-J Day to resolve the status of all men listed as 
missing, and to permit prompt payment of death benefits and 
pensions to their next of kin. 

Final action in the cases of men who became missing after 
February 1, 1945, will not be taken until a year has expired, 
unless positive evidence of death or survival is received in the 
meantime. Approximately 1,800 cases of missing personnel 
have been reported since February 1, 1945. 


What Navy Relief Has Done in 1945—The helping hand 
of the Navy Relief Society, which is of, by, and for the 
Navy, has, in the first ten months of 1945, reached into the 
lives of 80,208 cases. This included outright grants in 19,430 
cases amounting to $1,106,004.88; loans for hospital and medical 
care of dependents in 14,274 cases totaling to $863,045.80, and 
loans for other purposes in 51,656 cases, $2,492,734.18. A 
fraction of these loans were converted to gratuities or can- 
celed. The Society spend over $50,000 on visiting nurses and a 
small percentage of other professional people. 

At least 98 per cent of this assistance was rendered to en- 
listed personnel and their dependents. 
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Amphibious Force, stands at a microphone in a gun tub aboard 
the USS LCS (L) 21 in Tokyo Bay as he presents the Navy Unit 
Commendation to officers and men of the landing craft on Octo- 
ber 13, 1945. The award was made for work at Okinawa. 


Jet Plane Makes First Carrier Landing—The Navy has 
another first, due to the luck of a fighter pilot making a test 
in a jet powered Navy fighter plane. It happened on Novem- 
ber 6, 1945, when Ensign Jake C. West, a FR-1 Fireball fighter 
pilot who hails from the plains of Texas, made the first jet- 
propelled landing on an aircraft carrier off the Pacific coast. 

Ensign West had no idea when he took off that he was to 
make history on his return. The plane he was flying was what 
is known as the Fireball, a Ryan-built Navy fighter plane 
powered by both a turbo-jet and a conventional reciprocating 
engine for take-off and landing. He took off the same as he 
would with a Corsair, but as soon as he was going fast enough 
in the air he switched over to the jet. Everything went all 
right until he was ready to land on the flight deck of the es- 
cort carrier Wake Island. 

The reciprocating engine gave him trouble. The engine 
started, conked out, sputtered, and failed again. Ensign West 
was approaching the flight deck. He had not a moment to lose. 
He turned on the jet engine and continued his approach. If 
nobody ever tried to land a plane on jet power, West, a mem- 
ber of VF-41, was trying it. He landed successfully on the 
carrier and thus became the first pilot to land a plane on jet 
power alone. 


Training Policy Board—With the need for training new 
personnel just as important as it ever was, the Navy has es- 
tablished a permanent committee to maintain an adequate 
state of training in the Navy through coordination and review 
of all Naval training facilities and activities. 

Not only will this committee see that the Navy has adequate 
facilities to train personnel, but also it will prevent duplica- 
tion in the Navy’s training program. The board will review all 
requests for operating funds and public work appropriations 
for the Navy’s various training bases, and will periodically 
inspect these places to prevent and eliminate duplication. 

The new 10-man board, located in the Office of Chief of 
Naval Operations, is headed by Rear Admiral W. S. Delany, 
USN, officer in charge of the Operational Readiness Section. 
Other members of the board are: Captain A. F. France, repre- 
senting the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Operations) ; 
Captain E. R. Durgin, officer in charge of Training, Bureau 
of Naval Personnel; Captain E. M. Senn, office of Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations (Logistics); Captain S. E. Latimer, office 
of Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Personnel); Captain 
C. W. Porter, Bureau of Yards and Docks; Captain J. P. Vest, 
office of Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Air); Lt. Col. 
M. J. Voleansek, USMC, Marine Corps Aviation; Captain W. R. 
Headden, senior recorder, and Captain D. L. Hibbard, Director 
of Special Devices Division, Office of Research and Inventions. 
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Vice Admiral Theodore S. Wilkinson, USN, Commander Third 


Our Carrier Losses—The USS ENTERPRISE, most famous 
fighting ship of World War II, absorbed more punishment than 
any other vessel in the Fleet. The ability of the “Big E” to 
“take it” as well as “dish it out” was substantiated by official 
releases recently published showing losses and damage sus- 
tained by our carrier fleet during the entire war. 

Six times, beginning with the raid on Wotje in February, 
1942, the Japs sought out the big carrier in an effort to elimi- 
nate their persistent tormenter. Six times the crew of the 
ENTERPRISE knew death in their ranks, fought raging flames 
that threatened to gut the mighty vessel—and six times they 
triumphed over the enemy. 

But the Big E was not the only carrier to feel the weight 
of enemy bombs—and many of those ships made their heroic 
stands, often against seemingly insuperable odds, without a 
word of credit going to them in the press of the nation. Se- 
curity sometimes precluded any announcement until so long 
a time had elapsed that it no longer was considered “news’’— 
and the smaller CVEs and CVLs were destined for anonymity 
because of the natural inclination to play up the actions of 
larger ships. 

The list printed below covers every carrier lost or damaged 
in action from the beginning of the war to the final phases of 
the great Pacific offensive: 


SUNK 
Vessel Date and Place 
LEXINGTON .. . May 8, 1942, Battle of the Coral Sea 
YORKTOWN . June 7, 1942, Battle of Midway 
WASP . . Sept. 15, 1942, off the Solomons 
HORNET .. . . Oct. 26, 1942, off Santa Cruz 
PRINCETON . Oct. 24, 1944, east of Luzon 


LISCOME BAY. . . Nov. 24, 1943, off the Gilberts 
BLOCK ISLAND .. . May 29, 1944, western Atlantic 
GAMBIER BAY. . . Oct. 25, 1944, east of Samar 
SAINT LO . . . Oct. 25, 1944, east of Samar 
OMMANEY BAY .. . Jan. 4, 1945, south of Mindoro 
BISMARCK SEA .. . Feb. 21, 1945, off Iwo 


DAMAGED 
Vessel Date and Place 
SARATOGA ..... Jan. 11, 1942, 500 miles S.W. of Pearl Harbor; 


Aug. 31, 1942, off the Solomons; 
Feb. 21, 1945, off Iwo. 
ENTERPRISE. .... Feb. 1, 1942, off the Marshalls; 
Aug. 24, 1942, off the Solomons; 
Oct. 26, 1942, off Santa Cruz; 
Mar. 19, 1945, off Shikoku. 
Apr. 11, 1945, off Okinawa; 
May 14, 1945, off Kyushu. 
. Dec. 4, 1943, off the Marshalls; 
Nov. 5, 1944, off Luzon. 


LEXINGTON (new). 


INTREPID ...... Feb. 17, 1944, east of Truk; 
Oct. 29, 1944, east of Luzon; 
Nov. 25, 1944, east of Luzon; 
Apr. 16, 1945, off Okinawa. 
WASP (new)... . . June 19, 1944, southwest of Saipan; 


Mar. 19, 1945, off Shikoku 
June 19, 1944, southwest of Saipan; 
May 11, 1945, south of Japan. 
FRANKLIN...... Oct. 13, 1944, off Formosa; 

Oct. 15, 1944, west of Luzon; 

Oct. 30, 1944, east of Samar; 

Mar. 19, 1945, in the Inland Sea. 


BUNKER HILL... . 


HANCOCK ...... Oct. 14, 1944, off Formosa; 
Apr. 7, 1945, off Okinawa. 
ESSEX. 3.3406 « wm Nov. 25, 1944, off Luzon. 
TICONDEROGA . . Jan. 21, 1945, off Formosa. 
RANDOLPH ..... Mar. 11, 1945, at Ulithi. 
YORKTOWN (new). . Mar. 18, 1945, off Okinawa. 
INDEPENDENCE . . Nov. 20, 1943, in the attack on the Gilberts. 
BELLEAU WOOD... Oct. 30, 1944, east of Samar. 
CABOT. . . . « Nov. 25, 1944, east of Luzon. 
LANGLEY . Jan. 21, 1945, in Lingayen Gulf. 


SAN JACINTO... 
FANSHAW BAY . . 


. Apr. 7, 1945, off Okinawa. 

. June 17, 1944, off Saipan; 
Oct. 25, 1944, east of Samar. 

. Oct. 25, 1944, east of Samar. 

. Oct. 25, 1944, east of Samar; 
Jan. 8, 1945, in Lingayen Gulf. 

. Oct. 25, 1944, east of Samar. 

. Oct. 25, 1944, east of Surigao Straits; 
May 4, 1945, off Okinawa. 

SANTEE ...... . Oct. 25, 1944, southeast of Surigao Straits. 

SUWANNEE .... .. Oct. 25, 1944, southeast of Surigao Straits; 
Oct. 26, 1944, southeast of Surigao Straits. 

. Dec. 15, 1944, off Mindoro. 

SAVO ISLAND ... . Jan. 5, 1945, off Luzon. 

KADASHAN BAY... . Jan. 8, 1945, west of Luzon. 

SALAMAUA ..... Jan. 13, 1945, in Langayen Gulf. 

LUNGA POINT... . Feb. 21, 1945, off Iwo. 

WAKE ISLAND... . Apr. 3, 1945, off Okinawa. 


KALININ BAY... 
KITKUN BAY 


WHITE PLAINS. 
SANGAMON 


MARCUS ISLAND. . 
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Chief of Naval Personnel Thanks Reserves for Serv- 
ice—Congratulating Eugene L. Smith, FC2c, of Watsonville, 
California, as the 1,500,000th reservist to be separated from 
the Navy since V-J Day, Vice Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, 
Chief of Naval Personnel, took occasion to thank the 3,000,000 
citizen sailors who manned the country’s ships in the most 
terrible war in the world’s history. 

“To Mr. Smith, and to the 1,499,999 who have preceded you,” 
Admiral Denfeld said to Fire Controlman Smith on a radio 
program January 24, “I want to say that the Navy does not 
lose interest in you when you walk out of the gates of the 
separation center as private citizens. We remember you, first 
as shipmates and sharers of our common dangers in these 
bloody years just past.” 

As the 20-year-old sailor, who was discharged at the Naval 
Separation Center, Shoemaker, California, listened to Admiral 
Denfeld, he heard: “To you and to your shipmates already 
separated and to the splendid women of the Waves who have 
returned to civilian lives, I send congratulations for a job 
bravely entered into, relentlessly prosecuted, and magnificently 
achieved.” 


Changes in Top Navy Posts—Name plates are coming 
down fast and often these days in a sweeping reorganization 
of the Navy Department, what with President Harry S. 
Truman trying to channel the Navy’s operations into three 
grand divisions. The White House announced the change be- 
cause wartime experience in general, administrative and in- 
dustrial affairs indicated the Navy could best be operated 
under a new setup. 

On the retirement from the Navy of Fleet Admiral Ernest 
J. King, the position of CinCus was abolished and its major 
functions turned over to Chief of Naval Operations, who is 
now Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. There are six key positions 
under the Chief of Naval Operations in Washington and seven 
fleet commands. 

To assist Admiral Nimitz in running the Navy in Wash- 
ington, the six deputy chiefs are Vice Admiral Louis E. Den- 
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feld, personnel; Vice Admiral R. L. Conolly, administration}: 
Vice Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, operations; Vice Admiral 
W.S. Farbar, logistics; Vice Admiral A. W. Radford, air; Vice 
Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, special weapons. The Vice Chief of 
Naval Operations is Vice Admiral D. C. Ramsey; the inspector 
general Admiral C. P. Snyder and Vice Admiral C. A. Lock- 
wood, assistant. 


“The Navy’s postwar policy,” a Navy statement said, 


reflected in the selection of the deputies to the Chief of Naval 
Operations. All types of naval weapons are represented with 
particular emphasis on aviation, submarines, amphibious oper- 
ations and research. The Navy intends to take full advantage 
of the experience gained in the combatant operations of 


World War II and to project that experience into planning, 


experimentation and peace-time training operations.” 


In the reorganization of fleet commands, the Navy an- 
nounced that there will be three fleets in the Atlantic, three 
in the Pacific, and one in Mediterranean and European waters. 
Admiral John H. Towers, who was the Fifth Fleet’s Com- 
mander, has taken over as Commander in Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet with headquarters at Pearl Harbor. The Fifth Fleet, now 
under Vice Admiral Frederick C. Sherman, will operate, when 
not in its home ports, in the central and eastern Pacific. The 
Seventh Fleet, under the command of Admiral C. M. Cooke, 
Jr., will operate in the western Pacific, and the Third Fleet will 
be held in reserve on the Pacific Coast. 

In the Atlantic, the commander in chief of the Atlantic 
Fleet, Admiral Jonas H. Ingram, will be the guiding genius 
of the Fourth, Eighth and Tenth Fleets. The Fourth is a 
Reserve Fleet. The Eighth Fleet, under Admiral Marc A. 
Mitscher, who was recently relieved as Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations for Air, will comprise several aircraft car- 
riers and supporting ships and will operate in the North 
Atlantic and Caribbean. The Tenth, in command of Vice Ad- 
miral Bernard H. Bieri, include cruisers and destroyers, will 
operate in the Caribbean and South Atlantic. Admiral Henry 
K. Hewitts Twelfth Fleet will continue to operate in Eu- 
ropean and Mediterranean waters. 
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Awards, Commendations and Promotions 


Commander K. A. Knowles, USN (Ret.), is presented with the 
Legion of Merit by Admiral R. S. Edwards, USN, Vice Chief of 
Naval operations for his exceptional work as hend oj the Anti- 
Submarine Section and of the Atlantic Section, Combat Intelli- 
gence Division. Commander Knowles, who is from Santa Anna, 
Texas, was Editor of OUR NAVY Magazine prior to returning 
to active service, and will return to the staff shortly. 


Comdr. Adolph J. Bartky, as OinC of Instructor Training 
and as Assistant Director of the Standards and Curriculum 
division of Training, Bureau of Naval Personnel, from Decem- 
ber 15, 1942, to October 10, 1945, set up the Instructor training 
program at all training activities and other shipboard training 
programs. He contributed to the war effort by writing pam- 
phlets for Navy instructors and originating the Navy School 
curricula. 


Captain Robert W. Wood, as Public Relations officer for 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel during two terms of duty, 
rendered invaluable assistance, as the citation reads, “in hand- 
ling the Public Relations problems of the Bureau and in the 
development, expansion and administration of programs re- 
lating to Navy training and welfare and later, demobilization.” 
He was responsible for the most part in telling the general 
public what the Bureau of Naval Personnel was doing. 


Captain Edward S. Hutchinson, who was Commander, Sub- 
marine Division 162 and Submarine Squadron 22 from Decem- 
ber 1943 to September 1945, led an outstanding division of 
submarines. They were credited with sinking 604,795 tons 
of enemy shipping and heavily damaging 250,017 tons. 


Captain William D. Puleston, for outstanding services in 
determining the policies and coordinating the joint activities 
of the Navy Department and Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion in waging economic warfare against the enemy from 
January, 1942, to April, 1945. A student of naval warfare and 
the deadly effect of blockade, he indicated precisely how con- 
trol of the sea could be used to deny supplies and munitions 
to Hitler’s Europe. 


Comdr. Marion F. Ramirez de Arellano, as Executive off- 
cer and Navigator of the USS Skate during the war, rendered 
assistance in rescuing six downed flyers while his submarine 
was strafed twice, bombed three times and fired on by shore 
batteries three times. “His coolness and high devotion to 
duty,” said the citation, “contributed directly to the success 
of his vessel in evading severe enemy countermeasures.” 


Captain John E. Rezner, for outstanding performance of 
duty as Gunnery and Torpedo Officer of the Staff, Commander 
Submarine Force, Atlantic Fleet, during the last two years 
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of the war. He formulated practices that made the ordnance 
of submarines practically foolproof. As a result of his interest, 
our new submarines received new developments and special 
equipment which they used to advantage against the Japanese 
in the Pacific. 


Captain Frederick F. Sima, for outstanding service as tem- 
porary operations officer of a division of minesweepers in 
amphibious operations against the enemy in May and June, 
1945. When the regular flagship was damaged, he reorganized 
and planned the operations of a large number of vessels in 
his group. 


Comdr. Kenneth A. Knowles, for his exceptional work as 
head of the Anti-submarine section of the Combat Intelligence 
Division in the Atlantic theater of operations. The citation, in 
part, reads: 

“For a period of approximately 35 months he carried out 
duties of great responsibility by evaluating enemy combat 
information pertaining to German, Italian and other Axis 
submarine strength, dispositions, capabilities and intentions. 
His estimates were of incalculable value and assistance to the 
Naval High Command and in direct support of operations 
against the enemy in the Atlantic. During this period, he con- 
tinuously carried out his duties in a manner characterized 
by thorough knowledge, loyalty, perseverance and zeal, there- 
by greatly contributing to a clear understanding of the enemy 
situation in the Atlantic.” 


Gold Star In Lieu Of A Second Legion Of Merit 

Captain William D. Irvin, as Commanding Officer of the 
submarine NavutTiuus in the fall of 1943, skillfully maneuvered 
his ship so that he could get a complete photographic coverage 
of enemy installations in the Gilbert Islands area. His cool- 
ness and high devotion to duty led to the success of his vessel 
in evading attacks by enemy aircraft and surface units, and 
enabled him to bring his ship safely back to port. 


Gold Star In Lieu Of A Second Legion Of Merit 

Captain Edward A. Solomons, as Chief of Staff to an am- 
phibious commander in the Southwest Pacific, skillfully co- 
ordinated the amphibious assaults on enemy held shores at 
Parang, in the Philippines, and Balikpapan, Borneo, in the 
spring and summer of last year. 


Captain Roger F. Scott, as Operations Officer in the South- 
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Commander B. R. Ware III, USN, is presented the Gold Star 
in lieu of a third Bronze Star Medal, for meritorious achievement 
as navigator of the Battleship TENNESSEE. Rear Admiral O. S. Col- 
clough, acting in place of Assistant Secretary of the Navy John 
L. Sullivan, made the presentation at Washington, October 31. 
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west Pacific amphibious group, prepared the plans and super- 
vised the landings on Parang and Balikpapan during the period 
from March to July, 1945. The citation attributed this to his 
initiative, perseverance and outstanding ability. 


Letter Of Commendation 
Captain Carl A. Johnson, in command of the USS Howarp 
W. Griumoreg; his very able leadership of the repair forces of 
his ship made 20 quick refits on large submarines and numer- 
ous emergency and voyage repairs to submarines which had 
received battle damage. 


Captain Philip H. Ross, for excellent service as Comman- 
der of a Submarine Division in the Southwest Pacific in 1945. 
On many occasions his own experiences as a former sub- 
marine skipper helped other vessels to pull through a tight 
spot. 


Captain Chester C. Smith, while serving with the Seventh 
Fleet, displayed outstanding ability and initiative in the 
administration of the submarines assigned to his squad- 
ron for refit. His repair forces accomplished twelve refits in 
four months, in addition to maintaining the training and refit 
schedule of a British flotilla. 


Comdr. Richard P. Nicholson, while commanding the USS 
QUILLBACK on her maiden patrol, took his submarine in the 
summer of 1945 within 3,000 yards of Bungo Suido, south of 
Kyushu, and skillfully rescued a downed aviator. This despite 
minefields and shore batteries. In addition, the QUILLBACK gun- 
ners destroyed a suicide motor boat and the submarine evaded 
three enemy torpedo attacks. 


Lieut. Comdr. Gerald M. Reeves, the exec of the USS PIprer 
during her 3rd war patrol in the Japan Sea, made material 
contributions to his ship in conducting a dangerous special 
mission in the closing months of the war. 


Lieut. Comdr. John H. Smith, for meritorious service as 


one of the Flag Secretaries to the Commander of Submarines 
in the Atlantic Fleet three years. 


Lieut. John P. Doherty, while serving on the submarine 
BULLHEAD during the period March 21 to July 2, 1945, helped 
to rescue three Army flyers adrift inside a minefield off Hong 
Kong. His outstanding professional skill was also instrumental 
in sinking 3,000 tons of enemy shipping. 


Lieut. (jg) Edward M. Schmidt, while serving as a mem- 
ber of the USS PIKe’s crew in the summer of 1943, displayed 
exceptional skill and proficiency at his battle station in helping 
his Commanding Officer to sink an enemy tanker of 5,000 tons 
and to damage three ships totalling 29,000 tons. 


William E. Donnelly, CPhM, while on the submarine 
Bars’s eighth war patrol, showed high degree of efficiency and 
ability in helping to press home torpedo and gun attacks 
against enemy shipping. The Bars sank five enemy ships by 
torpedo fire and two by gunfire for a total of 37,500 tons. 


Arthur FE. Hall, Cox., and Eugene E. Smith, CEM, as mem- 
bers of the crew of the USS Tencu, when a 4,000-ton Jap 
freighter and two small Jap trawlers were sighted in the 
water west of Kyushu, rendered skillful service at their battle 
station. In addition, two Navy pilots were rescued during 
performance of lifeguard duties. 


Lloyd E, Rader, CMoMM, aboard the submarine TENCH in 
offensive action in the Nanpo Shoto and Northern Empire 
areas, materially assisted his Commanding Officer in conduct- 
ing attacks which resulted in sinking two freighters, two 
tankers and five small craft for a total of 15,700 tons. 


Comdr. Harold B. Atkinson for his Liaison work between 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel and the American Red Cross 
and the Navy Relief Society. He also planned, developed and 
supervised the casualty notification and processing programs 
of the Navy. 
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FAMILY INQUEST 


JOHNNY ALFRED McDANIEL, Sic, 1st Divi- 
sion, USS INDIANAPOLIS, was reported killed. 
Survivors or anyone with information please 
write his brother, Jim McDaniel, Cox., MAA 
Force, USS GUAM, c/o FPO, New York. 


HAROLD E. RAVECHE, who was attached to 
VPB 119, Clarkfield, Manila, was reported 
missing in October. Anyone with information 
please write his brother, L. C. Raveche, AEM2c, 
171 MacDonald Avenue, Brooklyn 17, New 
York. 


JAMES THOMAS BRUMLEY, GM2c, USS SAN 
PABLO, is reported missing. Anyone knowing 
anything of him, please write his mother, Mrs. 
Sybil Brumley, Dripping Springs, Texas. 


CLARENCE ANTHONY, USS LAMSON, was 
reported killed in action at Ormoc Bay, Decem- 
ber 7, 1944. Anyone knowing anything of him, 
write his fiancee, Miss Eleanor Ewald, 1781 
Palace Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


MAYRON BALL SAWYER, Sic, USS SIOUX, 
died at Guam, 10 January. Shipmates please 
write details and facts to his father, S. S. 
Sawyer, PO Box 1436, Jacksonville, Florida. 


ALBERT CHARLES ROLF (Red), SF3c, USS 
HOUSTON, missing in action and declared dead 
by the Navy Department 12/15/45. Anyone 
having any information about him please con- 
tact his mother, Mrs. Pauline Rolf, 1555 8th 
Street, San Diego 1, California. 


GEORGE B. SENIOR, Sic, SS CHARLES HEN- 
DERSON, missing since April 9, 1945, has been 
declared dead. Shipmates and friends please 
write his sister, Miss Betty Senior, 1038 E. 
Troy Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


JOHN PATRICK RAY, WTic, USN, was a 
POW in Japanese war camps in the Philip- 
pines and Japan since May 6, 1942. He died in 
a POW camp in Japan. His wife, Mrs. Sophia 
D. Ray would like to contact anyone who saw 
him die, or anyone who knew him. He was 
formerly attached to the USS FINCH. Write to 
Mrs. Sophia D. Ray, 35-37 Bedford Street, New 
York City 14, New York. 


Perec 
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SIMON THOMAS HENDRIX, Fic, USS JU- 
NEAU. Will survivors of that ship please con- 
tact his mother, Mrs. Christine Granper, R#1, 
Cassatt. South Carolina. 


ROBERT IRVING RAAFLAUB, EMB3c, USS 
LCS (L) (3) 7, reported sunk Feb. 16, 1945, in 
the Philippines. Will anyone who knew him, 
please write his parents, Mr. and Mrs. George 
F. Raaflaub, 129 Randall Avenue, Syracuse 7, 
New York. 


D. W. ALLISON, MM2c, USS LITTLE. Will 
survivors of that ship write his wife, Mrs. D. 
W. Allison, 236 W. Creighton Ave., Ft. Wayne 
6, Indiana. 


CARL WAYNE PIATT, SC3c, was reported 
missing aboard the USS BULLHEAD, Aug. 24, 
1945. Will anyone with information please 
write his mother, Mrs. Florence Clettenbeg, 
15 East 56th Street. Westmont, Illinois. 


CONTACTING SHIPMATES 


Any survivors of the USS JACOB JONES 
sunk February 28, 1942, or anyone knowing 
their whereabouts, write P. J. Piccolo, QM3c, 
USS WAUTAUGA, c/o Fleet Postmaster, San 
Francisco. 


All men who went through Boot Camp in 
Company 274 Dewey Unit during March, April 
and May, 1945, please contact Howard Bern- 
stein. PhM3c, USS KADASHAN BAY, CVE 75, 
FPO, New York. 


ROBERT LEE WILLIAMS, of St. Petersburg, 
Florida, whose last known address was VJ-1, 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, or anyone knowing 
his whereabouts, contact Clarence Ear] O’Neal, 
Bethany, Louisiana. 


CLAUDE R. MICHAUD, S2c, whose last known 
address was SS FORT CORNWALLIS, c/o 
FPO, San Francisco, or anyone knowing his 
present address, please write his mother, Mrs. 
Irene Michaud, 51 North Main Street, Natick, 
Massachusetts. 


E. F. KELLER (Woodie), CMoMM whose last 
known address was USS TOKEN, AM126, c/o 
FPO, San Francisco, or anyone knowing his 
present whereabouts, please write Paula Ste- 
phens, 3559 N.E. Stanton, Portland 13, Maine. 


Cc. F. WILLIAMS, SClc, transferred in 1944 
from USS COLORADO, or anyone knowing his 
present address, please write L. P. McKee, 
SClc, 302 E. Central, Balboa, California. 


HAROLD E. ALLGIRE, CPhM, last known to 
be at V-5 School at Iowa City, Iowa, as a stu- 
dent, or anyone knowing his whereabouts, 
please write R. E. Brown, 1227 No. 22, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 


DALE W. DILLION, PhM?, who was at Pensa- 
cola, Florida, from February to June, 1942, and 
left for the Pacific Fleet, please contact J. P. 
McGrail, CPhoM, c/o Photo Lab, Navy Yard 
Annex, Tompkinsville, New York. 


H. G. COWAN, last known rate MoMMIc, 
aboard USS YR31, or anyone knowing his 
whereabouts, please write Leon Jordan or 
Ronnie Noon, Underwater Demolition Team 
“E,” N.A.B., Coronado 55, California. 


VINCENNES SURVIVORS ATTENTION! Will 
the loved ones of the men who died aboard the 
USS VINCENNES, Aug. 9, 1942, and any of the 
survivors who see this notice get in touch with 
Mrs. Grace Forster, wife of ‘Dick’ Forster, 
136 8th Street, East Ocean View, Norfolk 3, 
Va., or contact Mr. J. T. Dorris, father of Lt. 
Donald H. Dorris, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky. 


ROSEMARY LINGUA, Y3c, WAVE Barracks 
611, USNTC, Bainbridge, Md., would like to 
contact former Marine Pvt BEKKER (first 
name unknown), of Reading, Pa., and his 
buddy Edward Rickles, of Boston, Mass., both 
discharged from Bainbridge in November, 1945. 


DAVID C. BAILEY, BM2c, formerly of the 
USS HENLEY, DD391, please contact Homer 
W. Davis, GMlic, USS BENEWAH, APB35, Bldg. 
34, Navy Yard, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Any sailor who was on the USS HERRING 
when she made her rendezvous with the USS 
SCORPION, please write Mrs. W. Benjamin, 
No. 20 Shepard Apartments, Sioux City, Iowa. 


CHARLEY GREEN, who was on the USS 
STRICKLAND with Donald Sullivan from May 
1944 to August 1944, please write to Mrs. Donald 
Sullivan, 31 Cedar Avenue, Islip, Long Island, 
New York. 


USS Happo 
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Air Power Goes Below 


(Continued from page 23) 


suspecting, after American aircraft started 
cluttering his shipping lanes with such 
diabolical devices, that somebody was 
laying for him. 

The Japanese, in fortifying one Pacific 
atoll early in the war, mined most of the 
23 channels into the lagoon to guard 
against attack by Allied warships, but left 
a few lanes open for use by their own 
vessels. American flyers completed the 
mining job by mining the paths which 
had been left open. So dismayed were 
the Japanese that they avoided those 
waters even after mine sweepers had 
worked them over. In order to continue 
using the atoll, the Japanese detonated 
their own mines, re-opening channels 
which they themselves had closed earlier. 

Actual sinkings credited to aerial mines 
rank those underwater weapons as star 
performers, but those victories are really 
only a part of the story of mine effective- 
ness. Many sinkings credited to bombs 
and torpedoes have been made possible 
by mines which bottled enemy ships in 
harbors, or forced the vessels to take 
refuge in unprotected locations. Some of 
the victories over enemy strongholds 
in the Pacific have been tremendously 
simplified by minefields at strategic stag- 
ing areas hundreds of miles away. When 
mines block the enemy supply lines at a 
staging base, Japanese forces manning 
dependent bases suffer from acute short- 
ages of food, firepower, and fuel. 
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“Listen Pal, seeing that this is vour first 
visit to New York, I think vowd better 
wear this tag, just in case we get separated 
in the crowd.” 


At Atoll X, for example, Japanese cargo 
ships frantically turned back into the 
harbor when American carrier-based 
planes were observed mining the channel. 
All of the vessels trapped there were 
wrecked by dive and glide bombers. 
While the atoll, a key staging area for 
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supplies, was still neutralized by mines, 
American troops took over an important 
Japanese base hundreds of miles away, 
with American flyers, thanks to the mines 
at Atoll X, wrecking scores of grounded 
Japanese planes, helpless without fuel. 

Mines sank Japs, scared Japs, and 
starved the little rascals. Mines which 
never wreaked a particle of destruction 
even tried to work the enemy to death. 
Regardless of havoc wrought by a mine 
field, counter measures against such 
underwater devices required three times 
the expense and effort that an original 
mine-laying job required, automatically 
relieving parties involved of exactly that 
much time to plot military mischief. 

Aerial mining is like fighting a war by 
proxy. The flyer, instead of finding an 
enemy ship to bomb, puts a mine in a 
shipping lane and goes on about his 
business. When the enemy ship comes 
along the mine takes care of the bombing 
job from the bottom up. 

The public has heard little about what 
Uncle Sam’s mines accomplished. Right 
up to the end of the war this phase of 
operations was super-secret, and it was 
not until the Jap’s decided they had had 
too much of the bad thing they began at 
Pearl Harbor, that details of aerial min- 
ing were released. 

You can’t pin a medal to a mine in 
honor of the ship it has sunk. You can’t 
even find the pilot who dropped the mine 
in the first place. So credit for the many 
thousands of Jap ships sent to the bottom 
must go the combined force of Army- 
Navy personnel who plotted the program 
and then carried it out so successfully. 


4] 


T DOESN’T seem more than a week or 

two that the casaba tossers began com- 
petition, and here it is the close of the 
season. But, that’s what makes sports 
interesting. 

Down in the Texas area, the Corpus 
Christi “Comets,” Naval Air Station, 
Corpus Christi, with a raft of former col- 
lege stars in their lineup, captured their 
first Naval Air Training Base basketball 
crown in four years. Sparked by playing 
coach Lieut. (jg) George Ziegenfuss, the 
Comets broke a three-year monopoly 
that their neighbor, Chase Field, Naval 
Air Training Base, had held on all sport 
titles. 

Ziegenfuss, an all-Pacific Coast guard 
at the University of Washington four 
years ago, was only one of a number of 
widely-known cagers in the NAS lineup. 
Bob Baumann of St. Johns, Jim Caterall 
of Oregon State, and Jim Ove of Great 
Lakes’ 1944 powerhouse, were also stand- 
outs for the Comets. 

The only team in the league to take a 
decision from NAS was Chase Field, 
which upset the Comets 41-35 on January 
31, as the season was drawing to a close. 

Behind through the first fifteen minutes 
of the game, Chase’s “Hornets,” guided 
by former Iowa State captain Bill Block, 
took a two-point lead with less than five 
minutes remaining, and added four more 
points before successfully freezing the 
ball. 

Although Chase was a pre-season fa- 
vorite to take its third straight title, the 
loss of 6 foot, 7 inch Grady Lewis, after 
the first five games, hurt the Hornets 
considerably. Lewis was discharged in 
December, and returned to play for the 
renowned Phillips 66 Oilers. 

Waldron Field and NATTC at Ward 
Island made it tough for the other five 
clubs in the NATB League, but neither 
could stop the classy Main Station ag- 
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Dave Gottschalk (lejt), NAS. Terminal Island, decisions Phil 
Martinez, U.S.N.D.B., Terminal Island. Referee is Geo. Goodman. 


Sports Around the Fleet 


gregation, which won both halves of the 
championship season. 

Following completion of the NATB 
season, the Main Station Comets jour- 
neyed to Pensacola Naval Air Station for 
the first home-and-home series. Other 
opponents scheduled for Corpus Christi 
in post-season games were Barksdale 
Army Air Force, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, and Randolph Field. 


Final Standings 


Team WwW iL Pct. 
Main Station ............. 13 1 929 
Waldron: 325 cet na cunees 12 2 857 
Chase: auch tees oes 8 6 yal 
Ward Island ............. 8 7 571 
Cabaniss ................. 5 9 oot 
ROGG: 4.524328 becuase anes 4 9 308 
Cuddihy ................. 3 10 231 
Kingsville ............... 2 12 143 


HE Charleston Naval Base Blue- 

jackets, suffering from the loss of 
five of their stars, were a woebegone 
outfit as they journeyed into North 
Carolina for a pair of tilts the week-end 
of January 19. 

On their foray into enemy territory, 
the Charleston boys ran up against a 
tough bunch at Fort Bragg, and went 
off the court trailing 49-35. That was 
good news compared to the shellacking 
that awaited them at the Army Air 
Forces Redistribution Center, Greens- 
boro, where the center ordnance team 
rang up 74 points to the Sailors’ 41. 

At Fort Lauderdale, Florida, the NAS 
cagers advanced their standing in the 
Admiralty Cup League by squeezing out 
a 66-64 victory over a highly favored 
Vero Beach quintet. Both teams played 
a brilliant game, and Vero Beach, with 
a spurt in the final minutes, overhauled 
Ft. Lauderdale and knotted the count 
at 60-all as the whistle blew. 

In the overtime period, NAS counted 


Wally Havsrath (right), 
over John MacDonald. southpaw from NAS, Terminal Island. 


and the best Vero 
Beach could do, although they were 
slinging shots from desperate angles, was 
a pair of free-throws and a single bas- 
ket from the floor. 


three field goals, 


The up-and-down San Diego Naval 
Training Center basketeers, who have 
looked both very good and very bad 
this season, dropped one and lost one 
during the week of February 8. How- 
ever, they are well ahead in the win 
column as the season closed, with 13 
victories out of 21 starts. although they 
have been mathematically eliminated 
from any chance of copping the Eleventh 
Naval District title. 


The Camp Peary, NT&DC, Williams- 
burg, Va., “Pirates,” went into the final 
two games of the season with one of 
the best records compiled by the na- 
tion’s service teams. By February 9 they 
had rung up 23 wins out of 30 starts. 
They were scheduled to end the 45/46 
season on 14 February against the Bain- 
bridge “Commodores.” Peary had taken 
the Commodores in a previous engage- 
ment, 74-70. 

The Peary quintet has had a bevy of 
stars on the roster—Emory Brookfield. 
former All-American from West Texas 
State Teachers College; Lee (Van) Osie- 
walski, former center of the Oshkosh 
All-Stars, hot pro team; and Bobby Mills, 
former L.I.U. and Celtic Star. 

Behind these stars was a strong force 
of equally talented artists: “Red” Schref- 
fler of Bowling Green; ‘“Hut-Sut” Sutkas 
of Toledo U.; Dick Joyce of Yale; Andy 
Anderson of Northwestern; “Rosy” Ros- 
enzweig, Pennsylvania; and “Kit” and 
“Pat” Patton of High Point College. Eu- 
gene Legge, former Studebaker Cham- 
pion star, played through most of the 
season with the Pirates. 
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USS Lacuna, takes a three round KO 
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Credit for keeping the Pirates among 
the national leaders must go, in large 
part, to coach Bob Bushong, Lieut. (jg). 


Golden Glovers Do Their Stuff 

With Navy glove artists slinging leath- 
er from the tip of Florida to Puget Sound 
in the annual AAU-sanctioned Golden 
Gloves contests, there was plenty of red 
hot action in the squared circle during 
the first week in February. 

In the San Diego-Imperial counties 
contests, held at San Diego, big Harold 
Kilman brought glory to the San Diego 
Naval Training Center, when he belted 
out two opponents to cop the heavy- 
weight belt. Kilman, 200-pound native 
of Shamrock, Texas, was labeled by San 
Diego boxing writers who viewed the 
bouts as “the hottest amateur prospect 
seen here in a decade.” 

Kilman met Jackie Wilson of Camp 
Elliott in the first round of the elimina- 
tions, and all but beheaded his opponent. 
Wilson appeared to be doing all right 
for himself in the first couple of flur- 
ries, but Kilman cornered him and sent 
a shattering left to his mouth. It was 
all over with that one smash. Wilson 
fell like a poleaxed steer and had to 
be carted from the ring. It took four 
minutes to bring him to again, and then 
it was found that his jaw had been 
broken and hospitalization was necessary. 

In the finals, Kilman squared away 
against hulking Norman Rawls, of ATB, 
for the championship. Rawls traded 
punches with the “Killer” at the open- 
ing, but a flurry of left hooks to the 
mouth tumbled him in a heap after 
one minute of the round. Rawls hoisted 
himself off the canvas after taking a 
count, met the same salvos to the face 
and kissed the canvas a second time. 
He had plenty of guts. He got up again 
—and was dumped again, this time for 
good. 

Kilman was the only Naval Training 
Center fighter to come out as sectional 
champ, and goes to Los Angeles for the 
regional finals. 

Paul Hood, NTC middleweight, won a 
TKO over Billy Boles of the San Diego 
Naval Air Station in the first round of 
the tournament, and moved into the sec- 
ond heat against G. W. Kovar, also of 
Naval Air. Hood took that one by the 
same TKO route in the Ist round, and 
looked like a possibility for the top 
spot in his weight. However, in the 
quarter-finals he ran smack into a hard 
one thrown by Ermil Oskey, Naval Air 
Station, and went down for the ten 
count. 

Bill Macey, flashy featherweight from 
NTC was a victim of bad luck when, 
after piling up a nice point lead against 
Dick Borja, Miramar puncher, he caught 
a right over his eye that opened a cut. 
The ref stopped the fight and the duke 
went to Borja on a TKO. 


'N the district Golden Gloves matches 

held at the Town Hall arena, Corpus 
Christi Naval Air Station, the week of 
February 9, Navy fighters dominated the 
tourney by taking championships in five 
out of eight of the weight divisions. 

Bill Wilson, Slc, Corpus Christi light- 
weight, who has won the title for three 
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straight years, became the only fighter 
to be crowned three times in local ring 
history. Wilson won his first two fights 
in the elimination, and took the final 
by default when his opponent Roberto 
Villa, civilian, unattached, failed to show. 

Hugh Hipps, CSp(A), 173, coach of 
the NATB boxing team, regained the 
light-heavyweight title he had held in 
1944 and lost last year. He won on a 
TKO from F. W. Pieczarka, Slc, 168. 

Don Sniff, ARM3c, 125, Corpus Christi 
featherweight, was the title holder in 
his weight when he decisioned another 
Navy fighter, J. J. Massi, Slc, 125, of 
Kingsville Field. 

In the heavyweight class, C. E. Smith, 
186, of Cuddihy Field, KOed J. L. Whit- 
lock, Slc, 189, of Kingsville Field in the 
second round to walk off with the big 
belt. 

Easily the best bout of the meet was 
the final in the middleweight division, 
where Eddie O’Hara of NAS successfully 
outboxed Johnny McGurn of Chase Field. 
Both fighters had kayoed two previous 
opponents. 

The five sailor champs were scheduled 
to journey to Ft. Worth for the state 
title matches. 


HILE Golden Glovers were testing 

their talents in various parts of 
the country, the station boxing team at 
NTC, Bainbridge, Maryland, continued 
their winning ways as they took the 
Philadelphia Naval Base sluggers by a 
7-1 count early in February. The Bain- 
bridge leather slingers had copped three 
matches previously, and had come out 
even-steven in another. 

In the opening bout against the Philly 
Naval Base, at 120 pounds, Kenn Vann 
of Bainbridge got a split decision against 
Larry Torpey. The win gave Vann a rec- 
ord of two wins against a single defeat 
this season. 

In the 147-pound bout, second on the 
card, Bainbridge’s Mike Saad gained a 
unanimous decision over Joe Hanratty. 
Ed Kimmick, in the 135-pound weight, 
kept the Commodores in their winning 
ways by decisioning John McNamara. 
It was Kimmick’s first start for Bain- 
bridge. 

The fourth go saw the Naval Base 
score its only win of the evening. Danny 
Bess, 147, outpointed John Wirges, get- 
ting the unanimous nod from the scorers. 

The fifth bout was a snappy affair, 
that saw Bainbridge’s Ed Morgan, finalist 
in the Washington Golden Gloves tour- 
ney last January, put the big one over 
on Bill Swift in the second round. It 
was Morgan’s third win against one loss 
this season. 

Tommy Barr carried the Bainbridge 
colors to victory in the sixth bout, when 
he stopped Bob Covington. The fighters 
weighed in under the 140 pound limit. 

The semi-final saw Joe Henry, Golden 
Glove champ at Washington, take a 
unanimous decision from the Naval Base 
fighter, Mickey Logan in the 160-pound 
class. 

Another Bainbridge Golden Glover who 
triumphed in the tourney at Washing- 
ton, 195-pound Jim Murphy, scored a 
unanimous decision over Dave Bonnie 
in the heavyweight finals. 


“Litto” Perez (left),U.S.N.D.B., Terminal 
Island, cops a decision from Jimmy Net- 
man of the same station. Harry Dwyer, 
the old sport scribe. referees the bout. 


Sparks from the Sports Wheel 
By Harry Dwyer 

HE big guns of the baseball war 

have been pounding the ramparts 
of the sports fans’ defenses with our old 
friend Zeke Bonura, handling the reins 
of the Minneapolis club. Being an ex- 
serviceman. Zeke makes no bones about 
his looking for talent from the armed 
forces. That’s the logical thing for a 
man who has been on both sides of the 
fence. 

But, what we are getting at is that 
an old shipmate, Terry Hyland, one 
time ace chucker of the IDAHO’s team, 
is on the list for a tryout with Zeke’s 
club. While with the IpaHo, and later 
with the air forces, Hyland did some 
excellent twirling and should go over 
big, following the footsteps of many 
other former fleet baseball men who have 
traveled the road through to the big 
time. 

The baseball fans in the Fleet, prior 
to the Jap-rats low ball in 1941, will 
long remember the extra inning games 
that Terry chucked for his Alma Mater. 
And when the going got tough, the tall, 
slender ball tosser grooved them across 
the plate with the combination of Wal- 
ter Johnson and Bob Grove. 

To Terry, we say, “good luck”, and 
we in the Fleet will be rooting for you. 
And to Zeke, who did a lot of good 
work for the Army and Navy in the 
Mediterranean Area, we add our con- 
gratulations for coming back to the Big 
Time. 

And while we are on the national 
pastime, and being that the spring train- 
ing season is almost at hand, many of 
the ex-Navy men will be batting the old 
horsehide. One of the latest to sign on 
the dotted line is Bob Ford of Seattle, 
whose signature spells a lot of good 
for the Seattle Raniers for 1946. Bob, 
who could just have well signed his John 
Henry to a big league contract, elected 
to give the home town fans the first 
choice on his services. 
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No Glamor Ship 


The Montrose is Just Another APA That Did Her Job 


By KEN 


HE last time the USS Montrose saw 
Frisco, she lost approximately 100 of 
her crew. 

The boys had been sweating it out on 
the run between Saipan and the States. 
When they reached Frisco, they hit the 
Separation Road. But the day the Mont- 
ROSE sailed for Guam for the next leg of 
her “Magic Carpet” run, one hundred 
strong, the boys were down at Pier 32 
South to see the old scow put out to 
sea again. 

As she nosed away from the dock, tugs 
nudging her gently, officers and men on 
deck strained their ears. There on the 
pier their erstwhile comrades were giving 
the Montrose the old college send-off. 

“M-O-N-T-R-O-S-E .. . M-O-N-T- 
R-O-S-E MontTrROSE, MONTROSE, 
MONTROSE,” came to the boys on deck 
over the ever-widening water. 

What kind of a ship is it that merits 
this kind of send-off? 

The USS Montrose is no glamor ship. 
Unlike the famed battlewagon, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, she slung no record amount of 
lead at the enemy. Unlike the carrier 
FRANKLIN, she survived no man-made 
volcanic eruption and lived to be en- 
shrined in the history books. Her skipper 
wears no slew of Navy Crosses on his 
chest. 

The USS Montrose is just another at- 
tack transport, one of those hardwork- 
ing, little-talked-about babies who did 
their jobs faithfully and will finally be 
relegated to the scrap pile when the last 
“Magic Carpet” run is over. 

Kaiser-built, she is neither beautiful 
nor inspiring. She’s top heavy, she’s bulky 
and she rides the heavy swells like a 
wooden duck decoy. Although there are 
no official figures to be released on her, 
its no secret that she’s about 450 feet 
long, perhaps 62 feet at her beam, with a 
displacement tonnage of maybe 11,000 
tons. She can furnish accommodations, 
such as they are, for something like 86 
troop officers and 1475 men. Her own 
complement is maybe 56 officers and 475 
men. She’s supposedly capable of 17.5 
knots though she can make more than 
that when the occasion demands. 

The Montrose, like many another of 
her APA 202 class, is named after a 
county in these United States. She was 
commissioned at Richmond, Calif., No- 
vember 2, 1944, and her commanding 
officer at that time was and has been 
ever since Commander Hallock G. Davis, 
USN, class of 1922 at Annapolis. 

On her trial runs she popped up with a 
fire in her incinerator and she’s had a 
full share of the miseries ever since. In 
January 1945 she moved into Seattle on 
her first mission, transporting Army 
troops to Hawaii. She hadn’t been out 
for more than three days before she 
ran into heavy seas. Before she rode them 
out, the Montrose had seen four of her 
life rafts washed overboard and _ had 
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suffered damage when one of her side- 
slung landing craft broke loose in the 
fury of the storm. Before she docked at 
Honolulu, she had suffered another fire 
in her number three hold, and a mild 
epidemic of mumps had tried out her 
sick bay. When the Rose docked at 
Honolulu, she found no one wanted her 
Army cargo and it was several days be- 
fore this problem was straightened out. 

In February the Montrose got the first 
indication of what the fates had in store 
for her. She was ordered to Leyte to take 
part in the Okinawa invasion. The Rose 
found a spot on the Leyte horizon that 
resembled her destination, Kerama Retto, 
and feverishly went through her prepa- 
rations for landing troops. 

The Rose left Leyte on March 21 and 
steamed towards the Retto with her 
cargo, the 306th Field Artillery of the 
77th Division. Kerama Retto is a small 
fringe of islets, 25 miles off the coast of 
Okinawa. They were to be used as a 
springboard for the major assault on 
Okinawa. When the Rose arrived at the 
Retto, it was discovered that her cargo 
was not needed in the first assault on 
Okinawa but that her landing craft and 
crews were. On D-Day, the Rose gave 
up her boats and settled down for the 
long, anxious wait. All day she serv- 
iced the landing craft that came to her 
side. Luck rode with her small boats 
that day. At nightfall they were all back 
without a single casualty. 

The night of March 30, the Rose had 
seven GQ’s. On April 2 the Japs began 
in earnest. The Rose was the fifth ship 
in the starboard of three columns. Soon 
the ‘‘Betties” came in. Two of them flew 
directly for the Rose, from the starboard 
about twenty seconds apart. The Rose’s 
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The Commanding Officer of the USS Montrose, Commander Hallock G. Davis, USN. 


40 mm’s cut the tail off the leader in jig 
time and settled down to cutting down 
the second. At 4,000 yards the big five- 
inch rifle on the Rose’s fantail caught 
the “Betty” plumb amidships and the 
next moment there was just vacant space 
where the big plane had been. Back went 
the ship’s guns trained on the horizon 
but no other Jap craft appeared. There 
was little cheering after this remarkable 
sharp shooting for an attack transport 
though. And with good reason. Four 
transports and a destroyer, the DICKER- 
son, had been hit by Jap bombs. The 
DiIcKERSON had to be scuttled later, but 
was now in U. S. hands. 

Phase two was aimed at a two-by-four 
island, named Ie Shima, just off the 
Okinawa coast. Ie Shima was believed 
heavily fortified. To accomplish the con- 
quest with a minimum of bloodshed, the 
Rose and her sister ships landed on an 
even smaller dot which lay directly be- 
tween Okinawa and Ie Shima, Menna 
Shima. The landing party made it with- 
out incident. 

Most people are well acquainted with 
the role that LST’s and the other spear 


-heads of the amphibs play in a surprise 


landing. Few know the part the attack 
transport plays. Generally the APA lies 
just off the shore right in between the 
cross fire from the big berthas of her 
own protectors and the hostile shore bat- 
teries. She launches her own landing 
craft and then sets herself to service any 
and all other landing boats which may 
pull up to her. 

This was the role that the Rose played 
at Okinawa. 

GQ’s continued to plague the Rose and 
her tired crew. Each night in Hagushi 
anchorage she averaged about five of 
them. It was a pleasant interlude when 
it was decided that the MONTROSE and 
several other APA’s were to fake a land- 
ing on the southwest flank of Okinawa 
so that the others could land on Ie 
Shima. The ruse was successful. The 
Japs fell for the trick and the real land- 
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speaks at commissioning ceremonies at Richmond, California on 2 November 1944. 
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ing at Ie Shima was effected. With a sigh 
of relief the MontTROSE then put her last 
Army passengers ashore and headed back 
to Ulithi. 

There she received news that sent all 
hands rejoicing. Orders were in to re- 
turn to the States. Back at Oakland, the 
Rose had another of those getting-to-be- 
a-habit fires, this time in one of her 
holds. Back on July 3 came the Mont- 
ROSE with a cargo of Army troops for 
the Philippines. It was open scuttlebutt 
now that the Rose would be in on the 
invasion of Japan. But before it could 
happen, VJ Day was upon the MONTROSE 
and her crew. 

The Rose was out near the Interna- 
tional Date Line when the big moment 
came. She was probably one of the few 
U. S. ships that celebrated VJ Day twice. 
The MONTROSE was in those waters where 
the calendar is set back a full day. Con- 
sequently she had two August 15’s. 

All by her lonesome out in the broad 
Pacific, the Montrose did the honors. 
Every gun on the ship was fired. Any 
kind of uniform went. One hardy ship’s 
crewman turned up in an undress mat- 
tress cover but the pay-off was contrib- 
uted by a lanky Texan, named Broussard, 
who turned out in a real, honest-to- 
goodness zoot suit. 

The boys broke out all the signal flags. 
and streamers of red, yellow and green 
bunting were strung from masts to smoke 
stacks. A couple of swabs and a coke jug 
were hoisted on the starboard signal hal- 
yard. The ship’s doctor was forced to go 
over the side for a phony “man over- 
board” cry. When he got back on deck, 
wet and mumbling, he found the regular 
Navy had taken over. 

The chief quartermaster had taken 
over the captain’s job. The senior dental 
officer was in the crow’s nest, the gun- 
nery officer was in the brig. The senior 
watch officer was serving coffee to the 


crew and the chaplain was swabbing 
down the decks. 

The second VJ day saw no reveille and 
except for the personne! need to main- 
tain a strict alert, the crew relaxed. The 
finest dinner the officers and crew ever 
had aboard the MontTrosE was served 
up that night. 

The Montrose did see Japan though. 
She landed embarkation troops at Sasebo. 
The Rose was one of the 21 transports on 
this mission. It was tricky business. The 
convoy was never sure how the Japs 
were going to take the surrender terms 
her leaders had made. But it went with- 
out incident. 

On Sasebo the thing that intrigued the 
MONTROSE men most was the salutation 
used by the Japanese in greeting. It 
sounded like O-Hay-O. After a while 
the boys got around to answering the 
O-Hay-O with I-Day-Ho or Cal-I-Forn- 
I-Ay. It confused the Japs. 

In October the MONTROSE got what all 
her crew had been hoping for, Magic 
Carpet duty. This was the name generally 
applied to duty transporting high point 
men back to the States for separation. 
To Saipan, to Frisco, to Guam and back 
to Frisco. Nice work if you could get it 
and the Rose got it. 

In November of 1945 the Montrose 
had a birthday dinner in honor of the 
year that had passed since she’d been 
commissioned. There was a sumptuous 
feast, with the captain attending. 

Nobody can be sure. but the chances 
are good that the Montrose will be de- 
commissioned sometime around June, 
1946. She’ll be relegated to the scrap 
heap without fanfare in the papers. 

But to the hundreds of men who 
formed her crew and to the thousands 
of soldiers who knew her close confines 
either on the serious business of war 
or on the magic carpet run, the Monr- 
ROSE was a sweet ship. 


View of the impromptu celebration which the crew of the Monrrosr staged on J -J Day. 
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GRIFFIN ABC PASTE POLISH gives a 
bright, long-lasting shine that re- 
brushes for days. 


Since 1890 GRIFFIN 
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rite shoe polish of 
all the Services. 


A. GRIFFIN shine 
helps protect and 
preserve the leather 
of your shoes. 
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Saito Kaito, American 


An Old Timer Aids Occupation Forces in Nagasaki 
By MICHAEL D. BROWN 


OME day, leathery-faced Saito Kaito, 

late of the United States Navy, now 
in Nagasaki, Japan, wants to take time 
out to write his memoirs. His autobiog- 
raphy would probably fill a thousand 
pages of any full-length novel. 

Among his many colorful experiences 
are: 20 years of faithful service in the 
American fleet; duty under Admiral 
William D. Leahy and Lieutenant Com- 
mander Arthur MacArthur, the General’s 
older brother; campaigns off Mexico and 
Santo Domingo; raising the Stars and 
Stripes over the American Consulate in 
Nagasaki, when he returned to Japan in 
1927, and 40 days’ imprisonment during 
World War II, when Jap militarists sus- 
pected him of espionage. 

However, ask the 67-year-old Saito 
what his greatest experience was and he 
will say unhesitantly, “The day I was 
naturalized an American citizen.” 

At present, Kaito is lending a helping 
hand to the occupation forces. His job is 
a painstaking and sometimes involved 
task: interpreter extraordinary at the 
Second Marine Division Hospital, situ- 
ated on a lofty hill overlooking the “atom- 
ized” port city of Nagasaki. 

Saito Kaito (rhymes with “eye-ee-toe”) 
celebrated his birthday on 10 November, 
the 170th anniversary of the founding of 
the Marine Corps. When Saito learned 
that he and the Leathernecks shared the 
same birth date, the old Navyman gave 
a toothy grin and piped proudly, “I’m 
more than one-third the age of the whole 
United States Marines!” 

Saito was born in Tokyo in 1878. He 
lived with his parents until, as a young 
man, he decided that America was the 
land of opportunity in a world of dis- 
illusion. 

The Statue of Liberty was a _ heart- 
warming sight to young Saito in the first 
year of the 20th century. “I saw it many 
times since 1900,” he reminisced, “but 
it never looked as friendly as it did the 
first time.” 

For six years Saito did general house- 
work in New York City and surrounding 
suburbs. During the summer months he 
traveled to Boston and was employed in 
the capacity of houseboy and cook for 
various mountain lodges, lake hotels and 
seaside resorts. The salt spray got into 
his blood after several summers spent 
near the ocean and in the fall of 1906 he 
was convinced that a sailor’s life was for 
him. Saito was sworn into the Navy on 
29 October at the Norfolk, Va., Navy 
Yard. 

The list of ships Saito served aboard 
during his 20-year hitch in the Navy 
reads like the roster of an admiral’s 
fleet—the old battleships ILLrmnois, UTAH, 
ALABAMA, and Missourt; the Secretary 
of the Navy’s yacht, the USS DOLPHIN; 
a torpedo boat, the USS SmirTH. Saito 
also pulled duty on the old FRANKLIN, 
Rocers, Wicks, SELBRICK, BLAcK HAwk, 
PresTON, McCAtiL, HuRON, KITTERY, SANTA 
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DomMINGO, SARA ‘THOMPSON, CLARINDA, 
AVOCET, and many others. 

His medals are many and would be 
cherished possessions of most old sea 
dogs. He earned the Good Conduct Medal 
for outstanding service rendered aboard 
the Do.trin, Huron, and KITTERY; the 
Victory Medal for patrol duty during 
the first World War; the Mexico Medal 
(1911-1917) and the Santo Domingo rib- 
bon for participation in the 1916 campaign. 

Three months after the armistice, Saito 
Kaito took the oath of allegiance to the 
flag of the United States, signifying his 
naturalization as an American citizen. 

In 1923, while stationed aboard a re- 
ceiving ship at Cavite in the Philippines, 
Saito married a half-Filipino half-Jap- 
anese girl. Their marriage was termi- 
nated tragically when Mrs. Kaito suffered 
a severe attack of malaria two months 
after they became man and wife. She 
died in 48 hours. 

Saito is typical Navy. After 19 years, 
he still sleeps, eats, and talks Navy. He 
enjoys relating how he served under 
Admiral Leahy, then a captain, before 
the first World War and how he cooked 
for Lieutenant Commander MacArthur, 
aboard the USS McCatit. He murmured 
“In those days, everybody know Saito.” 

The story of how this “ancient mari- 
ner” lost half of his little finger on his 
right hand is a characteristic Navy yarn. 
It was back in 1905 when he worked for 
a short time as a cook aboard a civilian 
ship. They had been at sea in a storm- 
swept ocean for several days and had 
docked at an Atlantic Coast port. Saito, 
who was already seasick, found the 
poignant conflicting odors of the galley 
just too much for his stomach to bear. 

Green-faced, Saito, asked the captain 
for liberty, but he was told he couldn’t 
go ashore until the following day. When 
Saito persisted and became greener, the 
officer became more stubborn than ever. 
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aito Kaito, with his old Navy uniform. 


Picking up his meat cleaver, Saito brought 
it down on his “pinky,” slicing it neatly 
in two. He then handed the piece of 
human flesh to the gaping captain with 
a curt, “Here.” Not wanting the incident 
to get further than the galley doors, the 
captain granted his cook not one, but 
eight days liberty to recuperate. Of 
course, this is all Saito’s side of the story. 

Officially listed as Steward’s Mate First 
Class Saito (n) Kaito (190-16-89) in 
Navy record books, Saito was retired on 
6 July, 1926, at the Cavite Naval Base. 
He returned to Japan to live out the 
remainder of his life with his relatives 
in Nagasaki. Saito remarried in 1927 and 
he said honestly, “She was without money, 
her husband had just died, and I needed 
a wife, anyway.” 

Saito kept in daily contact with the 
United States Consulate in this city. By 
“pulling his time” in the Navy on the 
vice-consul, Saito was recognized as un- 
official flag-raiser for the American em- 
bassy. Early every morning Saito would 
be out with a bugler, hoisting Old Glory 
up the flagpole. At sunset, Saito was 
back again to lower the colors. 

A week after the sneak attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Saito was hustled off to jail by 
wary Jap soldiers who regarded him as 
an American spy. They threw a thousand 
questions at him during his six weeks 
internment, but finally decided he was 
harmless. However, Saito still was under 
observation. His home was _ ransacked 
and torn up a dozen times in the next 
two years and his wife was taken to police 
headquarters on several occasions for 
questioning. Finally, the Japanese police 
dragged Saito off to the Koyagi prisoner- 
of-war camp on the outskirts of the city 
and made him an interpreter. 

The conditions at Koyagi prison camp 
were deplorable, but almost excellent 
compared to the ruthless camps in the 
coal mining region north of Nagasaki. 
According to Saito, among the 8,000 pris- 
oners at Koyagi there were 200 Ameri- 
cans. Many of whom were suffering 
from beri-beri and malnutrition. During 
the winter months of 1944 and 1945, 20 
prisoners died of pneumonia. 

When Saito learned of the termination 
of the war, he rushed home, dug out a 
small American flag and hoisted it over 
the long-vacant American Consulate. 
“The Chinese and the British wanted to 
get their flags up first,” declared Saito, 
“put my flag, the American flag, was the 
first to fly over the city in four years.” 

Saito has been in his glory since the 
arrival of the occupation forces. Marines, 
soldiers and sailors regard the spry old 
man as an established part of the Naga- 
saki scenery. When Saito is not at the 
hospital, he roams around. He is in the 
streets, he is talking with Marine Mili- 
tary Police or chatting with sailors along 
the Dejima docks. He is a familiar figure 
with the white “middie” cap perched 
precariously on his head, the old Navy 
blue jacket and trousers hanging loosely 
from his limbs and his Marine field shoes 
scuffing up the dust of the roads. 

As the string bean sailor with the five 
faded hashmarks and a heart bursting 
with American patriotism would say, 
“Everybody know Saito.” 
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It Wasn't Cricket 


The Sailors Were So Sorry They Had to Go... 


By STEPHEN STILL 


HE chance meeting in Aden, the 

# «6British port near the junction of 
the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, of two 
naval chaplains consummated in one of 
the weirdest baseball games ever played. 
It was a game with a definite interna- 
tional flavor and a comic touch. 

One “Sky-pilot” served on board a 
U. S. Navy transport, the other was 
from a British cruiser. Speaking for a 
company of Marines on board his ship, 
the Britisher challenged his American 
friend to a game of softball. 

“We've a bloke on board who lived 
in Brooklyn for a couple years, and he’s 
talked so much about the sport that 
we're anxious to try it.” 

“Good,” the American accepted. “Our 
boys have been able to toss a ball around 
once in awhile, but they haven’t had an 
opportunity to play a game for a long 
time. See you tomorrow.” 

The following day a party of dungaree- 
clad seamen clambered ashore from a 
motor launch. They set out on foot for 
one of the seemingly limitless areas of 
unobstructed ground. 

After a half hour’s walk, they came 
to the site for the game. It was a sun- 
parched, level stretch of brown earth 
that faded away into the horizon beyond 
the outfielders. The challengers were 
waiting. 

Following a brief warm up, an Ameri- 
can chief petty officer who had volun- 
teered to umpire called the team cap- 
tains together. The former Brooklynite 
managed the Marines, and “Bill” Lyddan, 
a big, red-headed baseball enthusiast 
from Louisville, Kentucky, was _ the 
Yanks’ strategist. 

The umpire flipped a coin, and a mo- 
ment later the “Limeys” were in the 
field and the Yanks were ready to take 
their turn at bat. 

The first pitch provided a tip-off to 
the course the game would take. The 
sailor at bat hit the ball squarely and 
sent it soaring into deep left-center field. 
Every one of the British, with the ex- 


ception of the catcher, began a wild 
chase after the ball. The catcher started 
to chase it too, but tripped over a bat 
and fell. The score was 1 to 0, but not 
for long. 

The game developed into a rout, but 
the Yanks had little opportunity to enjoy 
their technical superiority. After every 
play, time had to be called while the rul- 
ing covering the situation was explained. 

The play which caused the British 
Marines the most discomfiture was the 
stolen base. “How can the runner ad- 
vance when the batter hasn’t hit the 
ball?” they demanded. Even after it 
had been explained several times it was 
obvious that the Marines didn’t con- 
sider the stolen base strictly “cricket.” 

The only spectators at this baseball 
buffoonery were a few wandering Arabs, 
who looked on in impassive wonder- 
ment. Home runs, strike outs and dif- 
ficult fielding chances brought no re- 
sponse from the audience. The Arabs 
stood by a few minutes, their faces ex- 
pressionless, and then strolled off. It’s 
doubtful if many Americans would have 
watched long, either, unless it were for 
laughs. 

Somehow the game progressed through 
the innings. Three hours after the call 
of “play ball” had been heard, the dust 
settled with the Americans in posses- 
sion of a 26 to 3 victory, and a freshened 
knowledge of the rules of the game. 

“We'll meet you here again the day 
after tomorrow,” the Marine from Brook- 
lyn said. 

“Not again,’ the sailors moaned. 

“Only next time we'll play our game 
—cricket.” 

“Okay,” the sailors agreed. 

But the losers never had an opportuni- 
ty for vengeance. The transport set sail 
before the game could be played. The 
movement came as a result of official 
orders, and was not to forestall the crew 
from a humiliating defeat at a strange 
game. At least that’s what everybody 
said. 


“Was I overseas? Did I see any action? Where do you think I got this stuff ... In 
a box of crackerjack! ?” 
Don’t be too hard on the poor “soda clerk” . . 
on Broadway Patrol, during the war. 
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. after all, he did meet many phenies 


KEEP YOUR HAIR 
‘SHIP-SHAPE’ 


.. if with the girls 
you want fo rate! 


IN DRY DOCK: He used water to keep 
his hair in place. Water didn’t do the 
job. His wild, tousled mane always 
noha a mess. Girls simply gave him 


the ‘go-by’. 


ON THE SHOALS: He plastered his 
hair down with grease. How stupid 
and out-dated he looked to smart, 
modern gals. Kreml keeps hair neat 
as a pin yet never looks or feels 
dirty, oily or greasy. 


AYE AYE, SIR! yell the girls—this Jack 
Tar asks for dates. His hair i 
looks so keen—so handsome.—He 
uses Kreml Hair Tonic. Ask for Kreml] 
at your Navy store. Use it daily. 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
Removes dandruff flakes. Keeps hair 
better-groomed without looking greasy 
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They Thought It Over 


(Continued from page 6) 


Maybe a lot of men think that the 
wartime Navy is what they can expect 
for the rest of their twenty years. Enough 
time has elapsed since Bull Halsey took 
the Fleet into Tokyo Bay to dispell that 
notion, although there are many linger- 
ing restrictions held over from the shoot- 
ing Navy. It takes a bit of time before the 
sharp edges of that wartime discipline 
wear off. Once the post-war fleet has 
shaken down to size, and things are 
routine again, there’ll be a good deal of 
horseplay and good fellowship along the 
way. Not that the Navy will be less 
efficient. In many respects, it will be even 
more efficient. There’ll be more time for 
concentration on perfection, and less 
accent on brute strength and drive. 

But there will be far more liberty and 
leave—that good old watchstanders’ lib- 
erty, and thirteen hundred liberty for all 
hands on Wednesdays, with port and 
starboard on the beach the regular thing. 
Thirty-day annual leaves will, once again, 
be reality instead of just wishful think- 
ing. 

There will be cruises, sure, and long 
periods away from the home port. But 
it won’t be all sea duty. It’s surprising 
the number of days out of the year that 
the ship makes the home port, as so 
many married men found out in the past. 
The whole idea of the Fleet Reserve 
after twenty years is to compensate for 
these periods of sea duty that tend to 
break up the normal rountine of a man’s 
life. After twenty years of that, he rates 
going ashore with half pay, and sub- 
sequently he rates retiring at an age 
when most civilians are just getting into 
full swing. 

Even foreign duty, especially for an 
enlisted man, has its attractive side. Dur- 
ing the war the Fleet kept pretty much 
away from the more colorful ports, and 
when crews did get a chance to hit the 
beach, it was in some flea-bitten town 
that was so completely overrun with the 
various military of half a dozen allies 
that there was little to see, do or buy. 
Only Australian liberties left anything 
like a good taste. That is not the case 
during peacetimes, and many a man will: 
be given the opportunity to see the 
world in the years ahead—really see it 
when he’ll get a kick out of his experi- 
ences. 

Then there will be shore duty to look 
forward to. With a Navy of 500,000 men 
and more shore bases than the service 
has ever manned in its history, some 
choice assignments are waiting. At most 
of these stations there will be quarters 
for dependents, and most Navy wives 
get a kick out of seeing something of the 
world along with their husbands. 

No, the Navy isn’t such a bad outfit 
in peacetime. 


As SOMEONE will ask the question, at 
this point, “How about Navy pay as com- 
pared to civilian pay? A single man can 
do okay, but how will a married man 
make out?” 
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Well, let’s see how some of those mar- 
ried men who have just shipped over 
figure the deal. 

We'll take as an example a Chief Spe- 
cialist (I), who got married after he 
joined the Navy. He has a wife and one 
child to take care of, and has four years’ 
service under his belt. 

“I didn’t have a trade before I got into 
the Navy,” he tells us. “The Navy taught 
me a good one—IBM Operator. I like it, 
and although I could probably get a job 
on the outside, it would be a long time 
before I could begin drawing a salary 
equivalent to what I get as Chief. You’ve 
got to figure a lot of extras into Navy 
pay—things like clothing allowance, 
family allowance for dependents, free 
medical and dental care for myself, 
and medical care for dependents. Every 
three years I get an automatic boost in 
pay, and eventually I hope to make war- 
rant or get a commission. Then, you’ve 
got to figure that retirement in there 
someplace. I couldn’t hope to save, out 
of a civilian salary, the money that would 
bring me an amount equal to the Navy 
retirement.” 

“How does your wife feel about travel- 
ing around the country, keeping up with 
you when you are transferred?” 

“She doesn’t mind that. In fact, she 
rather likes the prospects. It won’t be 
hard on her. The Navy comes in and 
crates your household effects, then ships 
them to your new station. She figures it 
will be an experience. What would she 
have to look forward to if I had a civilian 
job? Living in one community for the 
rest of her life, small talk and gossip 
over the back fence, nothing ever hap- 
pening. No, she figures she’ll live a 
broader life if I’m in the Navy, will ac- 
tually profit from change of scenery. We 
plan on buying a home and getting it 
paid for while I’m in the Navy, and when 
my twenty years are up, if I’m still chief, 
we can settle down and take things easy.” 

The advantages accruing to a married 
man don’t end there. One of the most op- 
pressive worries of the average civilian 
is the thought that if he should be sick 
for a prolonged period, or be seriously 
injured in an automobile accident, his 
pay would stop and his family would 
have nothing to fall back on. There is no 
such worry for a Navy man. He can have 
his operations, his dental work, his eye 
tests; he can get sick or break his clavi- 
cle or have stomach ulcers—and do it at 
the Navy’s expense. While he’s in the 
hospital, instead of going slowly nuts 
wondering how he’ll pay for everything, 
he can relax. His pay will go right on 
and there will be no staggering hospital 
bills facing him when he gets back on 
his feet. 

Even dependents can take advantage 
of Navy medical care, through free visits 
to Navy dispensaries, free obstetrical 
care and delivery of babies by Navy doc- 
tors, and admittance to certain specified 
Navy hospitals within the limits of their 


accommodation at a uniform charge of 
$1.75 per day. 

Further, in cases of extreme emergency 
when a man is hard pressed for money, 
he can turn to several agencies within 
the Navy for help. Foremost of these is 
the Navy Relief Association that has 
helped uncounted thousands of deserving 
personnel by extending interest-free 
loans. Often, too, the Welfare Fund on 
many ships is made available for emer- 
gency loans. Compare that to the aver- 
age civilian’s method of meeting financial 
crises—usually he turns to one of those 
quick loan outfits that charge up to 34 
per cent interest. 

Then there is the matter of Navy 
housing. Several years before the war 
the Navy began constructing Naval 
Housing Projects in port cities, provid- 
ing low rent homes for the dependents 
of Navy personnel. It is anticipated that 
this program will be greatly extended, 
and that most personnel in the future 
will be able to establish their dependents 
in one of these low rent houses close to 
the landing or to the shore station if they 
are lucky enough to get that coveted 
duty. 


SO, EVEN for a married man, Navy life 
adds up to something pretty good, fi- 
nancially. 

Think it over, Joe. Remember that jobs 
are hard to get and that they won't be 
any more plentiful until reconversion is 
in full swing. There is going to be a long 
period of adjustment before that happens. 

In the Navy there are no depressions. 
Strikes can’t affect you. You know ex- 
actly what is coming to you, and this 
steady pay check allows you to plan a 
course that gives you the maximum 
benefits. 

There is one other phase of Navy life 
that I haven’t touched on, and it is far 
from being the least important. As a 
Navy man you have a distinction that 
many a man has come to value beyond 
any cash. You’re a member of a brother- 
hood, if you want to call it that, drawn 
together by mutual aims and mutual 
interests. You're not just Joe Blow, 
anonymous man-in-the-street, who lives 
most of his life surrounded by monoton- 
ous horizons. The whole world is your 
home town, and you are a true cosmopo- 
lite, your vision broadened, your char- 
acter enlarged. 

As one man put it when he turned 
down the old job he’d had before the 
war to go back to the Navy, “I just 
wouldn’t fit in any more. All they had 
to talk about were petty little things 
that bored me stiff. I couldn’t go back 
to riding subways every day, seeing the 
same people, the same streets, doing the 
same old things day in and day out. 
After the Navy, that was too placid a 
life.”’ 

Yes, when you are part of the Navy, 
you are somebody. You stand above the 
general mob, and you can walk a little 
straighter, a little more proudly. You 
can take your fun as you find it—and in 
the end you can get what few, very few, 
civilians ever get. Security! 

Think it over, brother! 


Our Navy 


The Asphalt Paves the Bottom 


HE USS AspHaALt, like her sister ships 

Quartz, Mica and CoRUNDUM, was just 
as much rock as her name suggests— 
she was a concrete ship. Unlike her sis- 
ters, she fared badly; she foundered on 
a reef one year ago in a typhoon at Sai- 
pan. 

The United States has been careful to 
announce all ship losses in due time, but 
the ASPHALT went down unheralded. She 
was included in the dispatch which read 
“Several small craft and barges were also 
lost in the storm.” 

But at Saipan—one year after the fate- 
ful October 5th typhoon of 1944, the men 
of Saipan were talking about Jap raids, 
the assault on Tinian—and the heroes of 
the USS ASPHALT disaster. 

Prior to that great storm the ASPHALT, 
with a fat hold full of medical supplies 
and fresh foods, was anchored off a reef 
in Saipan Harbor. Admiral Typhoon at- 
tacked with little warning. Huge swells 
came up swiftly and engulfed the con- 
crete barge in raging water. Like all 
Service Force “Crocks” the ASPHALT had 
no power of her own, and like a landing 
craft making an assault landing she was 
rammed up onto the ragged reef. Emer- 
gency messages left her radio, but by the 
time the tugs and harbor craft had rushed 
to her aid, she was far up onto the reef. 

The sea pounded more and more vio- 
lently and in short order the ASPHALT 
began to crack like a mummy case and 
break up. Her crew of 75 could find 
safety only on the bow of the ship, which 
was barely out of the surf-line. A scant 
fifteen feet of open deck in the eyes of 
the ship were safe from the surf and 
there the crewmen huddled. 


Like so many peanut shells, Service 
Force harbor craft —36-foot wooden 
LCVP’s, tin tubs of LCM’s crash boats 
and harbor tugs—tried to get close enough 
to the stricken barge to rescue her men. 
The typhoon raged into the night. With- 
out food or water, the ASPHALT sailors 
clung to the bow, fearing that at any 
minute it would crumble away. 


Leading the rescue party was Lieut. 
Commander Herbert “Fido” Kempton, 
USNR, 1919 star quarterback for Yale 
University and a native of Malden, Mass. 
On the scene with him was Captain 
Samuel W. King, USNR, of Honolulu, 
former U. S. Congressman and at that 
time Saipan’s Naval Base Commander. 


Attempts to rig lines to the sea-beaten 
ASPHALT proved futile, but all through 
the stormy night and the next day the 
rescuers stuck to their posts. At last a 
desperate step was taken. The crew of 
the concrete barge jumped one by one 
into the waters and the little harbor 
craft—like someone running in to snatch 
a baby from the tracks before a speeding 
locomotive—raced into the bucking surf 
to pick up the men of the ASPHALT. 

That, all will remember, was the ty- 
phoon that sank three destroyers farther 
sounth in the Pacific, the typhoon that 
virtually wiped out all small craft at 
Ulithi, the wrath of God that took hun- 
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dreds of American lives in Balboa’s 
ocean. But at Saipan, not a man of the 
ASPHALT was lost. 

Today, more than a year after the de- 
mise of the USS ASPHALT, a greening hulk 
lies in the harbor slumped over the reef, 
but she is not neglected—far from it. With 
the medical supplies she carried were 
several cases of medicinal brandy, and on 


calm days you can see Saipan sailors and 
harbor crews anxiously paddling about 
the wreck and dreaming up diving rigs 
to probe further into the bones of the 
old ship to find that priceless treasure. 

The sunken cargo of potables has al- 
ready become a Saipan legend, like the 
rainbow’s pot of gold. Perhaps it is still 
there. Perhaps it isn’t. Maybe there is 
something to the classic story of a lone 
sailor who paddled a raft out to the 
ASPHALT one moonlight night. The sailor 
upon returning insisted. “Naw, there’s no 
brandy aboard. Hic!” 


The USS ASPHALT, on a reef in Saipan Harbor, awaits the coming 
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Well Done, Grey Raider 


(Continued from page 10) 


posed cable. Sparks flew everywhere. 
Some rags nearby caught on fire and 
Caldwell ran for a fire hose. But as the 
luck of the Irish would have it, that 
screw driver shorted the ramp cables 
and started the chain hoist just as the 
Jap raced forward. He nearly made it 
but the ramp had closed about one 
quarter way and the sub’s rudder 
guard fouled the lower lip. The Jap 
goosed her but by then his screw was out 
of water and as the ramp came up at 
a steeper angle that critter slid slowly 
back into the gurgling waters of the tank 
deck. 

During all of this clatter our beloved 
Uncle Joie had come around. He rushed 
out of the bos’n’s locker with his offended 
belly protruding and a large rusty crow- 
bar in hand. With Scotch determination 
he raced forward and jammed the wheel 
bar through the propeller guard. Those 
whirling blades crashed to a halt. That 
was the beginning of the end. The air 
rang out with a wild cheer, the sub- 
marine’s hatch opened and the Jap Jack- 
in-the-box popped up and gave us a loud 
and juicy Bronx cheer. 

The sub was still wildly pitching and 
rolling back and forth in the shallow, 
sucking waters. It was dangerous busi- 
ness trying to hogtie that critter, so I 
gave orders for everybody to stand clear. 
We waited patiently, nursing our bruised 
limbs during the while as we watched 
the macaronied waters slowly recede. 

At 1516 the submarine grounded fore 
and aft directly abeam of the bos’n’s 
locker. Lines were secured at the bow 
and stern and as wooden blocks were 
being driven home under the turn of 
the sub’s bilges that damn sub skipper 
again pops out of his hole and slapped 
Uncle Joie across the face with a big fly 
swatter. Our dear “Uncle” -heaved the 
monkey wrench. It clattered against the 
sub’s hatch cover as that chimpanzee 
ducked. That was too damned much for 
Uncle Joie. His Scotch blood was boil- 
ing Being slapped across the face with 
a Jap fly swatter was too much for his 
ancestral code of honor and chivalry to 
bear. He leaped madly up onto the sub 
and clawed frantically at the conning 
tower, but without effect. Those little 
Japs down inside just kept laughing and 
howling. When the Chief stopped beat- 
ing a tattoo on that hatch he backed 
slowly away and just stood disgusted 
with his hands on his hips. There was a 
mean red glint in his eye. “T’ll fix you 
yellow apes,” he bellowed. Then he 
turned and disappeared. 

He really fixed those little Jack-in-the- 
box Japs, too. It was one of those true 
Uncle Joie remedies which have as in- 
gredients the elements of finality and 
simplicity. I was too damn excited during 
all that wild rodeo to notice just what 
was what. But when the gong of the cargo 
elevator began to ring I looked up and 
saw Uncle Joie’s ruddy, beaming face 
peering excitedly just over the edge of 
the elevator. I knew then that his cal- 
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culations would put an end to any fur- 
ther physical insults which that Jap 
skipper might have contemplated for 
our beloved Chief Engineer. 

Uncle Joie lowered that elevator plat- 
form right down on top of the conning 
tower hatch. But just before it made 
contact, that smiling “Mitsubishi Son 
of a sea Otter” popped up and, brandish- 
ing a jewel-hilted sword, he yelled. “To 
hell wid Plesiden Rooshvelt. Vote for 
Honorable Dewey. So solly, pleeze.” Then 
as the elevator slowly forced his torso 
and head down the hatch he yelled, 
“Me torpedo Halsey, me sink Nimitz. So 
solly kill American. Banzai!” 

After all of that we were pretty damn 
tired and hungry. We posted an armed 
guard and headed for dry clothes and 
the chow line. 

After chow we had a conference of 
strategy. Our next scheduled operation 
was to get the Japs out of that sub. 

To cut a long story, let me say that we 
tried nearly everything imaginable. We 
pumped water and oil into the hull to 
flood them out, but those Japs just 
opened their sea valves and let it run. 
When we plugged the sea cocks and 
valves they drilled drain holes through 
the hull. Little “Cap” Capron of the black 
gang, a wise Chief Machinist, plugged in 
high pressure air hoses and tried to blow 
them out. Ensign Bill Gordon had fifty 
men beat on the hull with one hundred 
chipping hammers but those little guys 
didn’t even budge. In fact when Gordon’s 
gang stopped the racket the Japs tapped 
back the tune, “Shave and a haircut, 
six bits.” That gave us all a good belly 
laugh which, by the way, was kind of 
hard on Uncle Joie’s lacerated abdomen. 

Well, as I’ve said there wasn’t a damn 
thing that could drive those Japs out of 
that sub. Even smoke pots wouldn’t do 
the job. And if it hadn’t been for my 
handsome Chief Steward Carl “The 
Great Lover” Davis and Joseph “Little 
Joe” Herman those Japs would have 
died and mildewed in that piece of sewer 
pipe. 

Chief Davis was the schemer and 
“Little Joe” the executor. Fifty-three 
cans of Royal Karachi Curry Powder 
and one small overheated electric drill 
did the trick. 

“Commander” 


Max Greer, a _ sour 


bellied old albatross from the Seattle 
waterfront had just shouldered his sal- 
vage tug, the Africa, up alongside and 


was headed for the galley coffee pots 
when “The Great Lover” and “Little Joe” 
asked to see me “’specially in private.” 
We talked secretly behind the closed 
doors of my cabin, and I explained that 
the jig was up; the Admiral had ordered 
Commander Greer alongside to tow the 
sub free of the tank deck and far out 
to sea, where a few shells from the Africa’s 
old five-inch blunderbuss would soon 
solve the riddle. And I told them that 
as skipper of the Grey Raider I was 
in no mood to give in to old red faced, 
hairy chested, whiskey-voiced Greer. 
I knew damn well that the old seagull 
was eager to earn a citation for his 
wheezing packet and its gang of scav- 
engers. So, when Davis and Herman 
explained their plans to me I was ready 
for anything. This was the last chance. 

It didn’t take long for Davis’s boys 
to get that curry powder topside. And 
while a tall seaman with a strong arm 
crashed open the big tins with a fire 
axe, “Little Joe” ushered Doc Curtis 
the black gang’s Beau Brummel, below 
to drill that sub’s hull full of holes. “Doc” 
did a great job. The Japs plugged about 
fifty of the holes and then ran out of 
matches. 

I was just making my way topsides 
from the tank deck when Chief Davis 
ordered the big fans of the main tank 
deck suction vents to be turned on. Soon 
they began to whirr and the wind was 
racing along that tank deck like air in the 
subway tube at 14th Street when an 
express roars past. 

“Little Joe” posted his men at the 
intake vents and upon a_ prearranged 
signal from Davis, the galley gang stepped 
forward and dumped fifty-three cans 
of Royal Karachi Curry Powder, Im- 
ported Brand, right down into those 
vents. 

Well if you could have seen the faces 
of those Brass Hats and the rest of the 
gang that were pushing and crowding 
around those vents you would have 
believed that we had all gone goofy. 

Before old Greer and his gang of sal- 
vagers could steal our show, the curry 
powder had saturated the tank deck 
and penetrated the very bowels of those 
Japs and their battered piece of 
plumbing. 

It only took them about five minutes 
to make up their minds. The Assistant 
Navigator hung a gas mask on his hat 
rack frame and retrieved those gorillas 
just as they crawled clear of the sub’s 
bow torpedo tubes. He snatched them by 
the slack in their drawers and dragged 
them topsides. 

Those Japs looked awful and were 
near to death from coughing. That 
Karachi Curry Powder had eaten right 
into every square inch of their now 
miserable but colorful carcasses. 

And as those sad apes were shoved out 
onto deck into the cold cruel light of day 
Chief Bos’n Thomas casually observed, 
“T’ll be damned, skipper, if them ain’t 
the yellerest bastards I ever saw.” 

It made us guys of this old packet feel 
mighty proud when the message from the 
Commodore was relayed ship by ship 
down through the fleet: 

“Well done, Grey Raider, well done.” 


Our NAvy 


What’s in a Name? 
(Continued from page 25) 


vestigate and almost too late the skipper 
discovered that what he and the bridge 
personnel had been complacently gazing 
at was the conning tower of a U-boat. 
The New York cracked on speed—she 
was still a new ship then and could make 
better than 20 knots—and ran the sub 
down. It is the only case on record that 
a battlewagon ever rammed a sub. 

Her men felt two slight blows on the 
starboard quarter as they rode over the 
sub. Immediately the ship’s speed dropped 
and she began to wobble. Examination 
by divers a few hours later showed that 
two of her starboard propeller blades 
had been shorn off in the collision. The 
U-boat was chalked up as a “possible” 
for the NEw York, though her men were 
convinced that they had sent the raider 
to the bottom. Even flamboyant Admiral 
Rodman gave voice to the opinion that 
the prop must have bitten right through 
the shell of the U-boat. 

But a few days later their convictions 
were badly shaken. The NEw York was 
on her way to drydock for repairs, when 
the wakes of three torpedoes were dis- 
covered. The very fact that her starboard 
propeller was crippled helped her escape 
certain doom, for with the port screw 
going full blast and with her helm hard 
over, she turned almost on a dime to 
starboard, and her crew had the satis- 
faction of seeing all three tin fish pass 
her bows. Inasmuch as it was hardly pos- 
sible that two German submarine raiders 
could have sneaked through the Birtish 
minefields and lines of patrol vessels into 
the Firth, the crestfallen NEw YorK men 
had to conclude that the three torps had 
been in the nature of a revenge message 
from the same U-boat skipper for the 
damage the Old Lady’s prop had done 
to his craft a few days earlier. 

With a fifty-foot homeward-bound 
pennant, inscribed “In God We Trust, 
New York or Bust,’ The NEw YorkK came 
home shortly after Christmas 1918. In 
1919 she was taken on a personal appear- 


ance tour of all the West Coast ports, to 
show herself to admiring multitudes. For 
by now she had become the Grand Lady 
of the Fleet. 

In ’26 she went into the Norfolk Yard 
for a general overhaul. Off came her old 
basket masts. Her deck armor was 
strengthened. The elevation of her guns 
was raised. Some of her secondary bat- 
tery was replaced by dual-purpose and 
AA guns. The facelifting left her cranky 
and a bit unhandy. 

But in ’37 she was still in good enough 
condition to bring Admiral Rodman to 
England for the coronation of George VI. 
And with the second World War, she 
was sent out to guard the convoy lanes, 
from Hampton Roads to Iceland. In be- 
tween she was detailed to aid in the 
North African invasion. 

Two of the harbor batteries of Safi, 
Morocco, woke up as two old U. S. 
DD’s—the BERNaApDov and the CoLE—were 
running into the harbor to land the first 
wave of assault troops, handpicked from 
among the late General Patton’s famed 
Second Armored Division. The surprise 
moment was gone, and there remained 
nothing but to silence the batteries if the 
attack were to succeed. The job fell to 
the New York. It was only 0430 and still 
pitch dark. Her gunnery officers had to 
plot their position by dead reckoning. 
The Old Lady’s first salvo silenced the 
guns of the Bettrie des Passes. And when, 
later in the day, the battery made a 
feeble attempt to come back to life, an- 
other salvo from the Old Lady’s 14- 
inchers blew it out of existence. 

After some more convoy duty she was 
assigned as gunnery training vessel in 
Chesapeake Bay. Then came another 
overhauling at Norfolk. Her men knew 
something was up as they watched new 
20 and 40 mm AA machine guns in- 
stalled. Finally, in November 43, she re- 
ceived orders to go to the Pacific to 
complete her proud record. 

Since her return to New York City, 
she had been lying at Pier 51 in the 
North River, only to receive orders once 
again for the Pacific and the experiment 
that may spell the end of the 32 years of 
life of the Grand Old Lady. 
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“But you said to bring you some kind of a potted present!” 
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* GARY COOPER, producer and star of 


“Along Came Jones,” an International picture 


BACK FROM THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


ie set 


I discovered Ammen’s Powder during my 
short visit to American and Australian troops 
$2 the South Pacific. I think it is wonderful.” 


For Quick Relief from 
Irritated Skin, Sunburn 


When stinging, itchy skin makes you feel 
like a pincushion, relieve it fast—with 
Ammen’s Antiseptic Powder. Let this super- 
soft, zephyr-gentle powder quickly put 
your skin “‘at ease.” 
e Discover with Gary Cooper how 
Ammen’s medically active ingredients go 
to work—fast! Ammen’s dries perspiration, 
checks harmful bacteria, and 5-0-0-t-h-e-s! 
Used the world over by U.S. Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps. Ask your medical man 
about Ammen’s. Get a 
can at your druggist, 
today. No finer powder 
made, 25¢. 


FOR RELIEF FROM 
Itching Skin « Chafing + 
Insect Bites « Sunburn «| 
Prickly Heat « Nettle | 
Rash « minor skin 
and foot irritations. 


‘POWDER | 


ABSORBENT ¢ ANALGESIC 
CHAS. AMMEN CO., LTD., ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
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Our NAVY 


Cecielia Koba hails from the state of 
Connecticut. E. C. Dyhas, Sle, says this 
picture of her should answer the question, 
“Why go to Hawaii?” Connecticut has 
twice as much to offer. Dyhas is aboard 
LCI(M) 975 and says Cecielia’s picture 
should interest a lot of guys out there, 
especially one Warren Holt, Seaman, Ic. 


Boomerang 
Dear Sirs: 

In answer to one D. B. Tompson, Slc, who 
was out there with the Nautitus when she 
bombarded the Darter, I have this to say: 

When the DarTER was grounded, we did 
everything possible under the circumstances. 
We destroyed all radar and other secret gear, 
besides burning all codes and books. The hull 
itself is of (nor was) no value to us, so we 
left her to come back for a new submarine to 
fight again, if possible. 

A few months ago we were shown a film 
made possible by a plane who sent men aboard 
her to take the pictures. 

Now, Tompson, your pop guns weren't so 
mighty. The DaRrTER is still sitting on Bombay 
Reef, intact except for a little torn superstruc- 
ture. 

J. Staus, MoMM2c 
Ex-DARTER Crewman 


See Opposite 


Upper left: L. E. Eston, F2c, USS OKta- 
HOMA CITY, way out there at Sasebo, Japan, 
offers to glamorize the Beauty Parade. He 
sends along this pick of Jenny West, of 
Mason City, Iowa, to make good his boast. 

Upper right: Just to keep Massachusetts 
represented, Laurance A. Frost, TM2c, USS 
PELIAS. submits this picture of his “one and 
only Sweetheart,” Betty Ellen Luken. 

Lower left: “I think you will agree with 
me that Betty Givens of Kentucky is atom- 
ic,” writes Teddy H. Key. S2c, C Division, 
USS Hanson. “She has a model’s build and 
beautiful hair. What more can a guy ask 
for? All the yen in Japan won’t get her 
address.” 

Lower right: Lucy Borrelli, of 839 Gear- 
ing Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is 
the cousin of Robert J. Pupa, USS Ata- 
BAMA. He believes Lucy is competition for 
any girl who has appeared in the Parade. 
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Swap Jockies 
Dear Editor: 

We would would like to know if there are 
any men, now in the shore duty status any- 
where, who would care to, and can, swing a 
transfer with any of us, 

Our rates do not consist of Airdales. Waves 
or Specialists. Boatswain’s, Motormacs and 
Shipfitters take notice. 

We are an ex-tanker, now operating in the 
Philippines. We are tired of lying around and 
want a change. 

CREW 
USS MarRIvVALES 


All those who are tired of their shore duty, 
get in line.—Ed. 


William T. Burrows, Slc, U. S. Naval 
Torp. Station, Newport, Rhode Island, 
sends in this pic of his cousin, Lurline 
Hurst. “She is just ‘Huba-huba’ to me,” he 
says. “She is five-foot-five, one-hundred- 
seventeen pounds. She is secretary of a sec- 
retarial school, but many a service man 
has been entertained by her when she was 
working in the Providence Journal Can- 
teen. 


Attention Ashton Johnson 
Dear Editor: 

Will you please insert this in the next pos- 
sible issue of OuR Navy? 

Attention, Ashton Johnson: If you are in the 
U. S. Navy and if you see this note, please let 
Grandma and Grandad know that you are okay. 
Do not give your location or your assumed 
name if you do not want. Your father will never 
know this, we can assure you. 

Mr. and Mrs. FraNK MAYKOwSKI 
#2 Delaware Avenue 
Claymont, Delaware 


Lonely 
Dear Sirs: 

For the past two years I have been in the 
Pacific, and when I finally did come back to 
the good old U.S.A., I find all the girls I ever 
knew were either married or had moved away. 
I would be satisfied with just one girl to 
write to. 

BitL J. Jones, Bkr., Div. 5 
USS PRINCE WILLIAM. CVES3BI1 
c/o FPO San Francisco 


Consider yourself hooked.—Ed. 


PIRES Wt 


Shanghai Rendezvous 
Dear Editor: 

Just read “Shanghai Rendezvous” in the Ist 
December, 1945, issue. I wish to make clear that 
the USS Currituck, AV-7, seaplane tender, was 
one of the first ships to arrive in Shanghai for 
eight years. The date was approximately Sep- 
tember 17, 1945. The Norton Sounp did not ar- 
rive in Shanghai until about November 10, 
1945, and I doubt if the Prine IsLanps has been 
to Shanghai yet. I would say that the USS 
CurRRITUCK was about the 15th ship to arrive in 
Shanghai on that day and the USS Barararia, 
AVP33, relieved us September 29, 1945, when 
we left for the invasion of Tsingtao, China. 

Bert Ferris wasn’t on the ball when he wrote 
that. 

D. D. Eston, SC2c 
McCuintTock, SC3c 
formerly of USS Currituck, AV7 


Oh, come now. That was a purely fiction, and 
Ferris wasn’t trying to establish any “‘firsts.” 
The HAWK, on which Ambrose Swiggenhock 
served, is mythical, although old timers who 
remember Swiggenhock before the war will 
recognize the ship as the famous old BLACK 
HAWK, queen of the China station. Looks like 
Ambrose is due to get transferred.—Ed. 


Old Faithful 
Dear Sirs: 

We of the HiLo have read the article ‘‘Por- 
TUNAS Overlooked,” in your mid-October issue 
of Our Navy and we beg to differ with the 
sailors that sent you the article. 

They stated that the Portunas was the oldest 
PT Tender in the Pacific, but had they taken 
the time and trouble to make sure they would 
have found that the Hi1Lto was older by quite 
some time. Our ship left the U.S.A. on the 
28th of June, 1942 and stayed out until 24 No- 
vember, 1945. 

We haven’t asked for any publicity nor are 
we asking for any now, but we do like credit 
where credit belongs. 

Keep up the good work. 

ALFRED L. FELLows, EM3c 
RALPH A. AMMIRATI, Fic 
RAYMOND EGAN, Flc 
WILLIAM Goop, MoMM3c 
CLYDE GULLION, CM3c 


Robert L. Svien, GM1c, USS Joun R. 
Cralc, got back to the States for Christmas 
and spent his first anniversary with his 
wife, whose picture he proudly has sub- 
mitted, 
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2 FILL OUT THIS FORM (OR A COPY OF IT) AND SEND IT TO: 
OUR NAVY, 1 HANSON PLACE, BROOKLYN 


Name.......... bik ONL oe ew een tia ees O oueuree ears Ship or Station............ nats Sts ware caret a er sae Geese RUA IO owe eae en tiee 
Do you plan on staying in the Navy?..............000- Uadameieneat Riitathaewies ime deceataness Scie sna Sta atioeinel cra aparionetal ic eatoaane 
Do you approve of the proposed changes?...............- As a whole?.......... Not: :at: all? 44.5430. (part? caves. 


If you like them in part, kindly specify below which items you like and which you dislike. 
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Note: If you prefer to write a letter, giving detailed criticism of the proposed new uniforms, please do so, and attach 


this form, filled out, to your letter. 


Dear Editor: 

Several of the men on this ship saw the blank 
in the Mid-February issue of Our Navy to be 
used in the poll on the new uniform. However, 
there were only a half dozen copies of O. N. 
on this ship, and none of us got a chance to fill 
in the blank. We wonder if it would be possible 
to reprint it so that we, and many others, could 
get a chance to express our views of the pro- 
posed new uniform. 

Also, we should like very much to know as 
soon as possible what the results of the poll 
are. Everybody has an idea on the matter, and 
we think that O. N. was really on the ball when 


the Coast Guard— 


Greens, or Grays— 


. . whether you wear Blues, 


. you will be interested to know that during 
the past 50 years, thousands of men of our 
Naval Forces have worn and are stiil wearing 


The Uniform Poll 


they gave us this chance to make our views 
known, although we question whether any con- 
sideration will be given to what we, the men 
who are to wear the uniform, really think of it. 

J. H. Brunpis, BM2c 


The blank is reprinted above. There has been 
a remarkable response to our questionnaire, and 
the ballots are pouring in by the hundreds. 
Which is as it should be. Those who did not see 
the original editorial and the pictures of the 
uniform are undoubtedly well acquainted with 
the appearance of the three basic types which 
are now being tested in the Fleet. They con- 
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.ethe uniform you wear! 


. . whether in the Navy, with the Marines or 


or Whites, or 


Battleship MAX COHN Uniforms 


Yes! They have been the “Best Dressed Men of the Fleet’ right from 
the start with Uniforms and Accessories made of quality materials 
meeting Naval regulations and guaranteed to please and satisfy in 
every way. So remember that, “To be Wise” is “To be Best Dressed” 
by wearing a Battleship MAX COHN Uniform always. 


For your convenience and satisfaction we can 
serve you af any of the following locations: 


in CALIFORNIA— in TEXAS— 
29 So. Pine Ave., Long Beach. 425 Peoples St., Corpus Christi. 
476 Twelfth St., Oakland. in HAWAII 


204 South Hotel St., Honolulu. 


Write for measurement blanks, prices and terms. Prompt attention given fo all mail orders. 


48 Georgia St., Vallejo. 
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sisted of a blue dress uniform, fore-and-aft 
pants, fly front, ‘‘Eisenhower’”’ jacket, white 
shirt and black tie and blue overseas cap; work- 
ing uniform—grey fore-and-aft pants, grey 
shirt, and overseas cap; dress whites—white 
fore-and-aft pants, fly front, white shirt, black 
tie, and the traditional white hat. 

The results of the poll will be published as 
soon as we have them all in. So far, they seem 
to indicate a majority against the change, with 
nearly a unanimous rejection of the “Good 
Humor” whites. 

If you haven’t voted—here’s your chance, Fill 
in the above blank and mail it to Our Navy 
Magazine, 1 Hanson Place, N. Y.—Ed. 


Points for Sale—Why Not? 


Dear Sirs: 

The Navy Department, in order to retain suf- 
ficient personnel for the emergency resulting 
from demobilization, could buy points from en- 
listed personnel who have six or less months 
until separation. 

Many a sailor could be retained for a period 
of six to twelve months if he were paid $50 a 
point in the form of a bonus, entry of bonus 
payment to be made on pay accounts and page 9 
of service record. Three of my yeomen would 
stay an extra year on that basis, and yeomen 
are in the critical rating group. 

Here’s to bigger and better inducements. 

A PERSONNEL OFFICER 


How would you equalize things so that men 
who volunteered in 1939, ’40, and ’41, and had 
no point system for five and six years, would 
be paid for all those surplus points they 
accumulated ?—Ed. 


Tug 


Dear Sirs: 

In your Mid-January issue you published a 
letter from G. R. Walker, BM2c, of the USS 
Yuma, ATF 94, stating that she had towed a tug 
from San Francisco, California to Sidney, Aus- 
tralia. He failed to mention several fine points 
in the Mighty ‘“Y’s” career as a ‘‘Tow Boat.’’ 

She has been over there for about 25 or 26 
months and although some of the crew—in fact, 
most of them—are scattered to the four winds, 
some are still left on the Yuma. Three of them, 
a MoMM, EM, and a Cox are all of the original 
crew that was aboard when the ship went into 
commission at Portland, Oregon. 

Also, he failed to mention that they have 
taken over a Jap tug and are now using it as 
a harbor tug. 

As a booster of the Yuma, I’d like to put in 
my two cents for the grand crew that consisted 
of the originals. Here’s hoping that they will 
have good sailing all the rest of the time. 

CLK 


Our Navy 
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R. C. Wiles, MaM2c, U.S. Fleet Training 


Base, San Clemente Island, California, 
thinks Wanda Smith, of San Diego, is bet- 
ter than average pinup caliber, and feels 
this shot of her will back his opinion. 


Rival of the Chew 


Dear Sirs: 


I have just finished your Mid-January issue, 
and read the story of the USS CHEw, supposedly 
Number One target for torpedoes. I’m sure if 
you check up, you will find that the USS ALLEn, 
DD66, has had more fish fired at her than any 
other ship in the Navy. The ‘‘Gracie,” as the 
ALLEN is known, worked with the CHEw at Pearl 
Harbor. The ‘‘Gracie’”’ was in Pearl on the 7th 
and also participated in the Battle of Midway. 
She is the oldest can in the Navy, and has a 
proud record of service. 

I noticed the four-stacker in the standing- 
head above your ‘‘Log”’ has the number ‘66” 
on it—yet, with all this, no one ever gets to 
read about the oldest can in the Navy. 

The ‘‘Gracie’ and CHEW went back to the 
States last September and were decommis- 
sioned in Philadelphia. It was the third decom- 
missioning for the ALLEN, a record in itself. 

Hat THOMPSON, 
an Ex-A.tteN sailor 


We now have three contestants for the title, 
“most tin-fished ship in the Navy.’’ Since there 
are no records available, the gang will have to 
fight it out among themselves.—Ed. 


Navy Mothers’ Clubs of America 
Dear Sirs: 


June, 1930, the Navy Mothers’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica was organized in McAllen, Texas, with 
only five present. At first we began as just a 
local group of mothers of sons in the United 
States Navy, with no thought of ever becoming 
a national organization, but rather just to learn 
to know the Navy better, with the interest and 
welfare of our sons uppermost in our hearts. 

We were granted a Charter in 1933 and our 
first three clubs were in Texas. Then came ap- 
plications from Iowa, Minnesota, Oregon, Colo- 
rado, Seattle, San Diego—and on and on, until 
now we are operating in every State in the 
Union except Vermont. Every local chapter is 
doing a marvelous job. 

I am very happy that we were well organ- 
ized long before Pearl Harbor and are definitely 
NOT just a war-time organization. 

Perhaps the following facts and figures gath- 
ered from the records of our National Finance 
Officer, Mrs. F. J. Jursits, Kansas City, Missouri, 
will be of interest to you. 

During the war period, starting with April, 
1942, ending December 31st, 1945—45 months— 
440 chapters were organized, making a total 
of 707 chapters, and approximately 45,000 mem- 
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bers, not including honorary and associate 
members. 

The membership has contributed to the wel- 
fare fund, which was distributed to various 
chapters, hospitals, hostess houses, institu- 
tional welfare work for the good of the men in 
the service and their dependents, a total of 
$124,267. In addition to this contribution, our 
National Treasury has contributed from the 
funds of the National Organization $37,280, be- 
ing the major part of per capita tax paid by the 
active members of the chapters ‘during the 
above period. The members of the chapters 
also contribute knitted articles. hospital gar- 
ments, knee robes, comfort kits. etcetera, to 
hospitals, and many layettes have been dis- 
tributed to families. Musical instruments, ra- 
dios, wheel chairs, bedside lamps, movie pro- 
jectors, and various other articles that would 
contribute to the comfort and welfare of the 
enlisted man in the Navy, have been sent to 
hospitals. 

This is only a partial list of our wartime con- 
tributions to the men of the Navy. 

The National Convention of the Navy Moth- 
ers’ Clubs of America is to be held in New 
York, July 8th to 12th inclusive, with head- 
quarters at the Pennsylvania Hotel. 


Mrs. EMMA JONES 
Founder and National Commander 
Box 1214, McAllen, Texas 


Old Crows 


Dear Sir: 


As an ex-member of the Navy, having been 
discharged last month, I thought I’d drop these 
lines and ask the guys of the Fleet for a favor 
I’d appreciate. 

I am asking the fellas, through this letter, 
that, should they have any old crows, all rates, 
they are not needing, I would appreciate it if 
they would send them to me. I have a number 
of souvenirs I gathered while in service, and 
for my den I’d like to have a wall drape of the 
various rates. 

JOSEPH W. DUNNETT 
1019 E Street 
Sacramento 14, California 
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This beard is beautiful. If you dont 
think so, you disagree with the girl who 
should know—Marion Lacona, who is go- 
ing to marry the guy hidden behind the 
foliage. She informs us that the beard was 
three months old when Frederick J. De- 
Santis, Cox.. LSM 461, had the picture— 
and that he is still grewing it. This is the 
first insianee where the girlfriend agreed 
with the facial adornment her B.F. was 
sporting—VW hat about it, girls? 


Worth noticing because 
they're LANOLIZED with 
ESQUIRE BOOT POLISH 


Your shoes will stand out every 
time when they’re LANOLIZED 
with ESQUIRE BOOT POLISH. You 
get a brighter, longer-lasting shine 
with lots less “elbow-grease” ... 
a “repeat” shine, too. Just the 
whisk of a cloth or brush brings 
back your gleaming shine time and 
time again. Remember, ESQUIRE 
is the shoe polish that contains 
LANOLIN. So, get a super shine 
every time. Ask for ESQUIRE BOOT 
POLISH today at your PX ... Ship’s 
Service Store ... better shoe stores 
. .. shoe repair shops. 


A Product of KNOMARK MFG. CO. 


214 TAAFFE PLACE, BROOKLYN 5, NEW YORK 
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Captain G. H. Mills, USN, addresses a group of men of the USS HerMirace prior 


to their return to civilian life, thanking them for the part they have played in winning 


the Pacific victory. 


Tow Line 
Dear Editor: 

Having read Our Navy for the last four years, 
I have derived a great deal of pleasure from 
reading your Squawk Column (Notes of Inter- 
est) but I think Lt. (jg) Harding went just a 
bit out of the bounds when he stated that the 
longest tow trip on record was from the Pan- 
ama Canal to Pearl Harbor. 

I’m not a tug man, but my ship, USS SItver- 
BELL (An-51) was the sole escort (believe-it-or- 
not) of an approximate seven thousand (7000) 
mile tow trip consisting of five merchant tugs 
and one AK, the USS A.serro with one Navy 
tug as a standby, towing BB drydock sections. 
Our trip lasted fifty-two days. It was from San 


brooks navy officers’ uniforms 


RECOGNIZED BY NAVY PERSONNEL FOR UNIFORM SERVICE TO NAVAL OFFICERS, 


WARRANT OFFICERS AND CHIEF PETTY OFFICERS. COMPREHENSIVE STOCKS 


Francisco to Seeadler Harbor in the Admiralty 
Islands via Samoa, Santa Cruz and Espirito 
Santos. This was a nonstop trip that started 
May 2, 1944 and terminated June 23, 1944. We 
once sighted the islands of the Samoan group 
on the horizon. 

We don't believe this was the longest tow 
trip on record but it will knock Lt. (jg) Hard- 
ing out of the race. 

W. Kersey, MoMM Ic 
USS SILVERBELL (An-51) 

It may not be the longest tow, but it was in 
there with the leaders. We are glad to see these 
stories come out, if for no other reason than 
to let people know what the ships concerned 
were doing.—Ed. 


® 
OF UNIFORMS, CAPS, BRAID, OFFICERS’ INSIGNIA, AND DEVICES. 
@ 
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- We Should Stick Our Neck Out? 
ir: 

A couple of months ago I watched the mar- 
ried men go home with less time in than my- 
self. That wasn’t too bad—I’m not writing to 
dispute those golden ten points. But now I’m 
beginning to watch the single men’s seabags go 
over the side, and that hurts. I have to stand 
for such things as hearing Jolly Joe 1945 sailor 
discussing his points and the approximate 
month he figures on getting out. 

Could you, in any way, let us Storekeepers 
and a few of the other sad sack rates, know if 
there is any chance of getting out before the 
last month of demobilization? It takes just 
about all one’s strength or whatever you want 
to call it, while out here, not to go crazy won- 
dering if it will be three, five or eight months 
before that glorious day. There is no medium 
by which to figure on discharge at all. If we 
had some vague idea, I’m sure we'd be doing 
the Navy a lot more good than we are under 
this point blanket that’s been thrown over us; 
it’s a bit demoralizing, you know. 

That drop of 3 points on 2 February from 44 
to 41 was swell. Three points in five months’ 
time; that’s really flying along. I wonder what 
a single man without dependents would need 
on 2 February, something like: Age 26, time in 
—40 months, sea duty—32 months? Good Lord, 
what a salt, eh? And that’s five months after 
the war’s end. Please, please, gentlemen, any 
little estimate will do. 

JOHN W. KuHN SKic, USNR 


We’ve rubbed our crystal ball to a fine luster 
—and all we got was blisters. Ours not to reason 
why. It would be inviting murder to make a 
prediction that might not come true.—Ed. 


Short Story Competition 
Dear Sirs: 

Because of the great interest and importance 
of their experiences, members of the armed 
forces and vets are especially invited to submit 
entries in the Second Annual Short Story Com- 
petition now being conducted by the Daily 
World, California labor newspaper. 

Cash prizes of $100.00, $50.00 and $25.00, and 
twenty Honorable Mention Awards of $5.00 
each are offered, also a special ‘‘Readers’ Jury”’ 
prize of $25.00. 

A group of noted writers interested in the 
encouragement of new talent will act as judges: 
Howard Fast and Dorothy Parker, famous 
novelists; Professor George R. Stewart, head of 
the English Department, University of Cal- 
ifornia and also author of several successful 
novels, and Marie de L. Welch, well-known 
California poet. 

In last year’s contest, the opening gun of the 
series, members of the armed forces scored 
heavily, three of the eight prizes being carried 
off by service men: Sgt. Harry Alter, Inf., 
fifth; Cpl. Leon Potash, AAF, sixth, and Harry 
E. Karns, RM 2c, USNR, eighth. 

Among the Honorable Mention winners were: 
Murrah C. Gattis, Ylc, USN; William E. Ray- 
nor, RM2c, USN; Sgt. Murray Sidman, Army 
Signal Corps; Beatrice Schwartz, former WAC, 
honorably discharged for spinal injury, and 
Pfc. Jack Young, AAF. 

Entries must not exceed 2,500 words in length, 
and must be postmarked on or before April 30, 
1946. 

Return stamped envelope should be enclosed 
and ms. addressed to Contest Editor, Daily 
People’s World, 590 Folsom St., San Francisco 
5, California. 

JOHN PITTMAN 
Managing Editor 


Bill Raynor, one of last year’s honorable 
mention winners, is an OUR NAVY contributor. 
His latest O. N. piece was “Kipper Fleet,’’ 
March First issue.—Ed. 


Franked 
Dear Sirs: 


I saw in a recent edition of O. N. that free 
mailing privileges for servicemen will continue 
until 1947. I would like to know why it can’t be 
permanent to the men in service. If we have 
the guts to stay with the Navy and Army, a 
small favor like that wouldn’t be too much 
for us. 

R. A. Harper, Sic 
USS SoLtomons, CVE67 


It certainly wouldn’t.—Ed. 


Our NAVY 


This California Peach is five feet, three 
inches tall and weighs 106 pounds, has 
green eyes and “the longest real eyelashes 
in captivity,” we are informed by C. W. 
Furey, MoMMIc. She is 22 years old, and 
comes from Los Angeles, California. 


Who’s Wrong 


Dear Sir: 


In reference to the Mid-August, 1945, issue 
cover, showing a group of POWs from Jap 
camps in the Philippines, you made the mistake 
of not properly identifying the men pictured. 

First, the man on the right (drinking) is Ben 
Krupa, EMIc. Of this I’m quite sure, as I was 
in the same shop with him for one year on the 
original Old Lady, the mother of SubRon 20, 
USS Canopus. 

Ben was taken prisoner on Corregidor and he 
was moved to Clark Field on a work detail as 
was I. I was moved to Cabanatuan in Septem- 
ber, 1942, and on to prison camp No. 2, Davao, 
Mindanao, in October. Consequently, I never 
saw Ben again. 

I also take this opportunity to thank Our 
Navy, because this is the first information I 
have found on my former shipmates. Ben and 
myself are the only members (out of 8 men) 
from the Gyro Shop who are alive. 

In regard to the others shown on the cover, 
the old man in the center (white beard) is Lt. 
Colonel Powell, U. S. Army. He was moved 
from Camp 2, Davao, in June, 1944, to Cabana- 
tuan when the Nips started abandoning Camp 2. 
He lost two sons in the Islands, one on Bataan, 
the other when I escaped from the torpedoed 
prison ship in September, 1944. 

The two men on the extreme left are also 
soldiers, although I don’t know their names. 
They were both in Camp 2 with me, and were 
moved north at the same time Col. Powell was. 


CHARLES CLAYBOWEN, EM2c, USN 
c/o John I. Kimmel 

RD 3 

Trindle Rd., Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


You may be right. However, the picture from 
which that cover was made was an Official 
Navy Photograph, and the men were identified 
by name and rate in the caption by the Navy 
Department, not only in that picture, but in 
several others.—Ed. 


That Coca-Cola Girl 
Dear Sirs: 


Would you please put this note where “Joe, 
USS Trirol!,” can read it? I don’t want to see 
him tax his brain over pictures. So, for his in- 
formation, the picture of Slim—who is Fred 
Messacar—in the Mid-August, 1945, issue, 
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showing a sailor standing with his arm around 
a WAVE officer, both with Cokes in their hands, 
was taken by my sister at our home. The WAVE 
was a Coca-Cola advertisement and no other 
claims were made. 


TYLER DORAN 

Formerly of USS PLUNGER 
574 S. Main Street 
Torrington, Conn. 


The 157 
Dear Editor: 


You had a very good story in your Mid- 
January issue on the old USS Dickerson (form- 
erly the 157), but you left out a lot of her good 
points she built up before being converted and 
sent to the Pacific. After all, if it had not been 
for the old four stackers like the Dickerson, 
a lot of the merchant and transport ships would 
be at the bottom of the Atlantic and a lot of 
good men with them. 

She had just returned from duty in Iceland 
when I went aboard her in Charleston Navy 
Yard, Boston, Mass., in January, 1942. I can’t 
seem to remember the skipper’s name at the 
time, but the exec was Lt. J. W. Wilson. Lt. 
Comdr. Lounsbury was then Lt. and the en- 
gineering officer Lt. Wilson later was made 
skipper, and also the rank of Lt. Comdr., in 
place of the former skipper who was killed off 
the coast of the Carolinas due to shell fire from 
an unidentified ship, along with three other 
men. 

She also made rescues at sea of torpedoed 
merchantmen, tended to sick crewmen on ships 
in convoy by sending over doctors without even 
stopping the convoy. And of all the ships she 
convoyed up and down the Atlantic coast, not 
one was lost. 

That is the reason for writing this letter. It 
was good duty aboard the old ‘157’’ and to the 
end of her days she was one of the fighting 
ships of this war, and showed herself proud 
and ready for any kind of duty she was 
assigned. 

Cuas. G. Bostick, CBM 


This man is making good as a 
representative of The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. Many men are 
nuilding substantial careers in their own 
communities as Underwriters for this 
nationally known company, established 
in 1847. Most of them had never sold 
life insurance before. Perhaps you also 
could be a successful salesman in your 
community. 


Our SALES INDEX TEST will indicate 
whether you have natural selling ability 
and are the type we are looking for to 
represent us. It’s yours for the asking! 
Just mail in the coupon below. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


’ writes 
Clif MacAdams, of Schenectady, New York. 
“Her name’s Maggy, five-foot-five, 119 
pounds. She’ll soon be a model in New 
York City. Think shell make a good one, 
fellows? Drop me a line, 112 Division St., 
and let me knot your opinions.” 


rue PENN worvat 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Dept. O-11, Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


Dear Sirs: Kindly send me a copy of the SALES INDEX TEST. 
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Foreign Naval News 
(Continued from page 27) 


Gneisenau had received severe damage 
from torpedoes and mines (the latter laid 
by aircraft), but Prinz Eugen had got 
through unscathed; and she was promptly 
ordered to the fleet base at Trondheim, 
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START $125 to $220 MONTH 
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Franklin Institute, Dept. J-19 
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Rush to me (1) Full particulars regarding U. S. Govern- 
ment jobs. (2) a free copy of 32-page book, *‘How to Get 
U. S. Government Jobs,’’ (3) give pointers regarding quali- 
fying for examination and for veterans preference. 


AT OCSS 4.86 boss RS OS ee Seis Sac Veteran?....csrsece 
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on Norway’s west coast. Here she was to 
join Bismarck’s sister-ship Tirpitz, the 
armored cruiser Liitzow, heavy cruiser 
Admiral Hipper, and strong destroyer 
forces. From Trondheim the German 
Fleet, now commanded by Admiral Otto 
Schniewind, threatened the vital convoy 
route between the British Isles and North 
Russia. 

But Prinz Eugen’s luck had about run 
out. On the evening of 23 February, off 
Kristiansund, as she was steaming up 
the Norwegian coast toward Trondheim, 
she was sighted by H.M. submarine Tvri- 
dent. The light was failing rapidly and, 
to insure a successful attack, Trident’s 
skipper closed in on the surface to fire 
his torpedoes. At least one of them hit 
Prinz Eugen, wrecking her stern; another 
may have scored on one of the escorting 
destroyers. Next day air reconnaissance 
over Trondheim showed the cruiser with 
heavy damage aft and in tow of tugs. 

For nearly three months Prinz Eugen 
remained at Trondheim, effecting tempo- 
rary repairs. These had to be carried out 
by means of cofferdams, as there was no 
dock sufficiently large to take the 654- 
foot ship. Finally, in mid-May, Prinz 
Eugen was ready for the hazardous voy- 
age home. Escorted by aircraft and four 
destroyers, she made the passage safely, 
though during the night of 17 May she 
was furiously attacked in the Skaggerack 
by Coastal Command torpedo planes, 
bombers, and fighters. 

Most of the remainder of 1942 was spent 
at Bremen, where in late June or early 
July Prinz Eugen received further dam- 
age during an R.A.F. raid. Late in the 
year she was again ready for active 
service, but her part in the Battle of the 
Atlantic had ended; and throughout 1943 
and 1944 she operated in the Baltic, be- 
ing employed principally on training du- 
ties. Late in November of 1944, however, 
she assisted the Admiral Hipper and 
armored cruisers Liitzow and Admiral 


Scheer in shelling the Russian lines on 
the Sworbe Peninsula, where a German 
garrison was stubbornly holding out. 
While thus engaged, either she or Admiral 
Hipper was severely damaged by three 
direct bomb hits from aircraft of the Red 
Banner Baltic Fleet, and had to be towed 
into Gdynia. Unofficial reports at the time 
identified the damaged cruiser as the 
Prinz Eugen, but later evidence indicates 
that it probably was the Hipper. In any 
case, when Germany surrendered, less 
than six months later, Prinz Eugen was 
found intact at Copenhagen, while Hipper 
lay in a drydock at Kiel, her upper works 
a tangled mass of steel. With Prinz Eugen 
at Copenhagen when the end came were 
the light cruiser Niirnberg, three de- 
stroyers, and two torpedo boats, these 
seven units representing the bulk of Ger- 
many’s important surface warships in any 
way fit for action. 

Now, Prinz Eugen is approaching the 
end of her career, for it has been officially 
announced that she will serve as one of 
the target ships in the atomic bomb ex- 
periments soon to be conducted by the 
U.S. Navy. 


Ensign, bellowing at a sailor: “The 
afternoon off! The afternoon off! What do 
you think you are, a human being?” 


Lady (holding a cookie above the dog): 
“Now speak! Speak!” 

Dog: “What’ll I say?” 

The Boy: How about old- 
fashioned loving? 

The Girl: Okay, Il] call grandma. 


some 


Wife to sailor arriving home at 0300: 
Well, home is the best place after all, 
isn’t it? 

Sailor: I don’t know about that, but it’s 


the only place open. 
The Gorgon, USS Euryale. 


I’m going to have to transfer you to a battle wagon! 
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The NEW super-life 


Cross Word Puzzle 


Horizontal 


. Antisubmarine 


weapon 


. Exist 

. Space 

. Turkish officials 
. Parent 

. Naval Air Trans- 


port Service 


(abbr.) 


. Agile 

. Bed 

. Moisture 

. Monkey 

. Admiral’s sea- 


going taxi 


. Girl’s name 

. Sailing vessel 

. To steer a ship 
. Horned animal 

. Conflict 

. Upon 

. Precious stones 
. Jewel 

. The same 

. Anchor (slang) 
. Mend 

. By way of 

. stitch 

. Affirmative 

. Unfold 

. At a future time 
. Titles 

. Offspring 
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Your X-Word I.Q. 


10 minutes—Too good. 


We'll bet you 


looked on page 61 


15 minutes—underpar. 
20 minutes—4.0 
25 minutes—3.5 
30 minutes—2.5 


. Tatter 

. simmer 

. Meat 

. Wicked 

. Upon 

. Nickname for 


famous CV 


. Ages 
. Morning (abbr.) 
. First sight of 


land 


NO ee 


OID UP 


Vertical 


. Parent 
. Seagoing men’s 


room 


. Consumed 


Glad 


. Monster 

. Joyous 

. Noise 

. Royal Navy 


(abbr.) 


. Mist 


. Rock 

. Bed (slang) 
. saloon 

. Parts of keel 


structures 


. Stripped 
. Be aware of 


. First sailor 
. Paid athlete 


(slang) 


. Among (poetic) 


. Church seat 
. New method of 


navigation 


. Entangle 
. Basis of new 


bomb’s power 


. Short billed rail 


-RONSONOL 


LIGHTER FUEL 
...made especial- 
ly for lighters by 
lighter specialists 
‘to give more quick, 
_ clean lights per fill- 
ing... has a pleas- 
ant aqroma... 
imparts no fuel 
after-taste. 
And for best all-round service in your 
lighter, try ... Extra-long, non-powder- 
ing RONSON REDSKIN ‘FLINTS’ and high 
absorption RONSON WICKS. 


F R EE Book, “How to Get the Most out 
of Your Lighter.’ Write Dept. ON3, Ronson, 
Newark 2, N. J. 


* RONSON 


. Makers of World's Greatest Lighter 


When Your | 


Eyes Are Tired 


. Worn out horse 
ice" | DO THIS 
. Commanding 

officers Eyes tired? Dothey smart 


am and burn from overwork, 

> sun, dust, wind, lack of 
sleep? Then cleanse 
and soothe them 
the quick, easy 


: peas way—use 
aN urine. 
. Source of wood | 
. Relative 
“New type of | WHAT 
plane IS MURINE? 
. Went down Murine is a 
Lived scientific blend of 
Predicti seven ingredients—safe, “™& 
spy oigimeo aces gentle,and oh,sosoothing! 


Just use two dropsin eacheye. 
Right away Murine goes to work 
to relieve the discomfort of tired, 
burningeyes. Start using Murinetoday. 


[RINE: 


. Lass For EY 

. Shipmate Your ES 

. Musical note SOOTHES - REFRESHES ZI 

. Thus * Invest in America—Buy War Bonds and Stamps * 
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At 
Shops 
Uniform 


{11 Putnam Ave. 


that's SMOOTH! Buy LINENE COL- 
LARS like your fellow officers do 
and stop worrying about appear- 
ances and laundry troubles. You'll 
look your snappiest, feel most com- 
fortable, in a LINENE COLLAR. 


Faced on both sides with fine cot- 
ton cloth, paper filler. Switch to 
LINENE and wear a crisp, smooth 
seas every day. Only 5c each, or 
ess, 


REVERSIBLE 


Safer to Carry 
Than Cash 


And Ships’ 
Stores 
Service 


COLLAR CO, 
Cambridge, Mass, 


The Sky’s the Limit 


(Continued from page 29) 


5,000-mile non-stop hops if desired. It 
wings along at better than 300 mph, and 
can lug along two torps, or four 11.5- 
inch Tiny Tim rockets or various com- 
bination of bombs and depth charges up 
to 8,000 lbs. 

Armament includes six 20-mm. can- 
non fixed in the nose, plus twin-mounted 
.00-calibre machine guns in top and tail 
turrets. About 2,000 lbs. of radar equip- 
ment is carried, assuring fullest use of 
the many excellent characteristics of 
this successor to the Ventura and Har- 
poon, 

The facilities aboard the P2V for night 
mine laying are especially interesting. 
Aerial mine blockades proved extremely 
effective during the recent war, and will 
be even more extensively practiced should 
another one occur. The efficient radar 
equipment, special bombsight and good 
night visibility of this plane, plus its 
specially designed mine and torpedo han- 
dling -gear make it a weapon which should 
be of particular value during night op- 
erations. 


Promise of great things to come is im- 
plicit in the splendid record set up during 
the past tew years by the Naval Air 
Transport Service. Its recent reorganiza- 
tion ought to further its efficient con- 
tinuation during the troubled months 
directly ahead. A diagram of its routes 
on the map of the world is startling not 
only when compared to the flight routes 
available to this country in 1940, but to 
even the most optimistic plans sketched 
during the “thirties.” 

Whether you're headed for Fisherman’s 
Lake on the West Coast of Africa, or to 
Brisbane, Shanghai, Tongatabu, Dutch 
Harbor, Argentia or Montevideo, the 
NATS people will take you there quickly, 
safely, surely. 

The world wide NATS system carried 
some 454,847 passengers in 1945 up to 


» 


: 


August 1 over a staggering 756,933,031 
passenger miles encompassing 70,918,047 
plane miles. Big statistics—but big re- 
sults! In knocking off this achievement 
the NATS recorded a total of 5 accidents. 

Some idea of the scope of operations 
faced by each NATS squadron may be 
gleaned from the fact that VR-12, for 
instance, was set up with detachments at 
Honolulu, Kwajalein, Johnston, Marcus, 
Guadalcanal, Midway, Eniwetok and 
Wake. Despite a drop of 1,700 officers and 
men during November of last year the 
personnel of this outfit aggregated 4,500 
pilots, crewmen and ground airedales. 

While perhaps familiar to NATS men, 
the story of the four secret flights last 
August and September on which VR-5 
hauled an entire U.S. Navy weather 
station to Khabarovsk, Siberia, is one 
which illustrates graphically the scope 
of projects intrusted to this outfit. Sixty- 
four tons of weather gear and 60 officers 
and men were flown across a 5,000-mile 
arctic route. 


There are plenty of boosters in the 
ranks for the lighter-than-air ships in 
this man’s Navy, end the bag-happy 
boys must have been pleased by the 
recent announcement of request for ap- 
plications for lighter-than-air flight 
training. Officers of the regular Navy 
and USNR will be put into courses early 
this year. Dope on groundcrews, size 
of blimp fleet and other details will be 
awaited with interest. 


Rest easy, you airedales who may be 
assigned to duty in San Diego with 
preferences for San Francisco. Or you 
future NAS Alameda assignees who have 
a sweetie in Los Angeles. A brand new 
speed record has been set up for the San 
Francisco to Los Angeles air trip: one 
hour, four minutes! The time was clocked 
in a new Lockheed Constellation on a 
TWA trip, so you can count on regular- 
ity in your hurry. Remember when it 
used to take us three hours to make L. A. 
from Diego? 


SALE ON FINE WINES 


CASH is too easily stolen or lost when 
you're on the move. You'll feel much 
safer if you carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques—accepted every- 
where just like cash, but protected 
against loss or theft. 


It works this way. You sign each 
cheque when you buy it, and sign it 
again when you spend it—not before. 
No other identification needed. In 
case any cheques are lost or stolen 
you get a prompt refund for the full 
amount of your loss. The cost ts only 
75¢ per $100 (minimum 40¢). On sale 
at Banks, Raiiway Express Offices 
and many camps and bases. 


fAinerican 
Exvonredd 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


EQ\JINO, 


BYeansork VeYERRSOLY” \\> 
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Noumea—Possible Base 


(Continued from page 20) 


smaller ones. Many of the natives of the 
town lived in hotels and there was a 
constant demand for rooms as the plant- 
ers and miners came to town for a few 
days. From the American standpoint 
these could all use a bit of modernizing 
in the way of installation of screens, 
modern plumbing, and better construc- 
tion. 


THERE are many very nice homes in 
Noumea. The stucco style of modernistic 
architecture, with rounded corners, flat 
roofs, round windows, and so on is pop- 
ular in the city. Some have such bizarre 
coloring as pink and tan. Two things, 
however, don’t vary much in the better 
houses; the floors are tile of many designs 
and colors, and the raofs are corrugated 
tin. The tile is manufactured on the 
island and there is a comparative scarcity 
of wood for decks. The corrugated iron 
roofs are very practical during the high 
winds of the equinoctial seasons. 

As in any French city, there are a 
number of bars in the city of Noumea. 
There is a distillery which has rebottled 
bulk wine during the war. It also makes 
ice and lemon pop. It is from this distil- 
lery that the infamous “Butterfly” brand 
rum and brandy emanated. As they made 
it, the spirits were mostly grain alcohol 
with coloring and flavor. The bootleggers 
who used their empty bottles for their 
own purposes and refilled them with 
poisonous fusel oil, urine, and ethanol 
were the ones who made the word butter- 
fly synonomous with poison among U. 5S. 
Pacific personnel. 

One very attractive thing about 
Noumea in peacetime is the very low 
cost of living. This will undoubtedly 
appeal to the sailor who might have to 
maintain a family there. Truck farms sold 
their produce in city markets; bakers 
delivered bread to your door; and all 
prices were reasonable. Drawbacks to 
food were lack of milk and unsanitary 
handling of meat. These things will un- 
doubtedly be offset by U. S. equipment 
which will probably be inherited by the 
French. 

Noumea before the war had a radio 
station specializing in French programs. 
During the war the first station of the 
Mosquito Network took over part of the 
day from this station, when they in- 
augurated the Armed Forces Radio. 
Australian long wave stations are heard 
clearly at night in New Caledonia and 
the short wave from California is also 
picked up. 

Numerous airfields were built on the 
island during the war and chances of 
some of them being put to peacetime use 
by U. S. trans-pacific airlines is good. 
The Pan-American Airways route to New 
Zealand had a seaplane base on Ile Nou 
beginning in 1939 when the route was 
inaugurated. 

Most service men who saw the island 
during the war got a very bad impression 
of it. Those who talked with prewar 
residents and got to know such people 
as M. Jon Bouye, superintendent of the 
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mo HARKER 'S 


“LT know | should hace saluted, Sir, but 
Pm AW.O.L. and didwt want to look 


conspicious.” 


Ile Nou native hospital, and Sergent 
Chet Tetin Flotat, who headed the Ile 
Nou antiaircraft garrison for a while in 
1942, probably think much more and 
better of the idea of living in peacetime 
postwar Noumea. 

The men who married New Caledonian 
girls, such as the radioman who wed the 


_pretty elder daughter of M. Bouye, would 


probably like to lay hands on the cor- 
respondent who had the item about 
Noumea girls published in a U. S. mag- 
azine. Evidently that gentlemen took 
about as short and cursory a glance ata 
pretty nice place as did most sailors. 
Surely he never looked over a group of ! 


Noumea college girls going home at noon | 
time! 
Naturally, Noumea has its slums, but 
so have New York and Chicago. Few of 
the men who kicked so much ever took 
the trouble to go out to the Consulate 
Sector or the Mont Coffin section of town 
and look at some of the better homes. Had 
they done so they might have come away | 
with vastly different impressions of the 

country. 

Whether the Navy maintains a peace- | 
time base at Noumea or not now seems 
to be up to the State Department and 
Congress. If it is decided to maintain a 
base there it will be one of the best places 
in the Pacific. And that’s not the word of 
a combat fatigue patient either! Just ask 
any of the prewar Pan American em- 
ployees who were there in 1939! 


You Can Even Tell a 
Genuine ZIPPO in the Pitch Dark! 


Remember, before the lights came on after 
the all clear signal, that little “click” of the 
ZIPPO Windproof Lighter was the signal 
for cigarettes all around. On the islands that 
homey click followed by the always depend- 
able light meant—“friend approaches”’. 


Today, this same little ‘‘click’’, that comes 
when the strong lever and the hidden spring 
opens or closes the lid of a ZIPPO with a 
feather-touch, is a positive proof that you 
are getting a genuine ZIPPO. (See illustra- 
tion below.) It’s just one of the many ex- 
clusive ZIPPO patented features—that’s 
why we warn you to avoid flimsy imitations. 


ZIPPO Windproof 
LIGHTERS are 
unconditionally 
LIFE-TIME 
GUARANTEED— 
no one ever paid 
a cent to repair 
a ZIPPO. 


ZiPPO MFG.CO, 
Dept. A 
Bradford, Pa. 


ZIPPEH)..d 4 Guter 
ATTENTION! 


Commissioned, Warrant and CPO 


Quality tailored UNIFORMS 


Navy—Marine Corps—Coast Guard 
Established over 50 years 
Do not confuse us with newcomers 


oO 


BATTLESHIP MAX COHN 


196 Sands St. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


NO SEA BAG 
BLUES WITH 


CASH'S 


WOVEN NAMES 


Don’t risk lesses of clothing 
and equipment — mark all 
your belongings with your 
name and = service number 


woven by Cash's. Inexpensive. 


Prices: Please abbreciute Easy to attach Woven Names 
numte where possible. 
12 D0z.$3°%° 
9 DOZ.° 25° 


give permanent protection 
against loss, theft and mis- 
use, assure positive identi- 
fication. A few stitches or 
No-So Cement (25c a tube) 
and they’re on to stay! 

Ask your store for Cash’s 

or write us. 


6 DOZ.% 22° 


3 DOZ.$ 159 
416 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn. or 


CAS H "S 6225 So. Gramercy Pl., Los Angeles 44, Cal. 


Step up your own skill with the facts and figures of your 
trade. Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside 
Trade Information in a handy form. Fully Illustrated and 
Easy to Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check the book 
you want for 7 days’ Free Examination. Send No Money. 
Nothing to pay postman. CO Refrigeration $4 e 0 Radio $4 
O Pumps & Hydraulics $4 e O Machinist $4 e O Diesel $2 
G Plumbers $6 e(Shipfitter$l eMWelders$l e OAuto$4 
O Mathematics $2 e O Electricity $4 e 0 Carpenters $6 
O Marine $4 ef Blueprint $2 e( Sheet Metal$1. 

If satishled you pay only $1 a month until price is pald. 


AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N.Y. 
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Lay Aft on the Fantail 


ID you pick up any precious gems 

while you were seeing the world 
under Uncle Sam’s guidance? And we 
don’t mean that little jewel on the 
Champs Elysées that you picked up for 
a wink and a smile. You'll have to be 
your own judge of whether or not you 
got rooked on that one. 

But for the real thing, there’s a sure- 
fire way to tell whether you got your 
money’s worth or fell for the old shell 
game, European or Asiatic model. The 
registered jewelers of the American Gem 
Society will waive the usual $5 fee for 
gem testing, and will provide veterans 
with authentic and unimpeachable identi- 
fication for their gem stones without 
charge. It seems that some of the boys 
played Rube for the slicers in grass 
skirts, and that most of the “cat’s eyes,” 
purchased in the Solomons turned out to 
be ordinary seashells, that “rubies” have 
been nothing more than topaz, and so- 
called “oriental sapphires” disclosed 
themselves when tested as phonies, noth- 
ing more than synthetics. 

To obtain free gem identification, serv- 
ice men and woman already in mufti, 
need only present discharge or terminal 
leave papers to any registered jeweler 
of the American Gem Society. Those 
still in uniform need only walk in with 
their precious stone. 

Wherever possible the jewelers will 
make the tests in their own stores, as 
quickly as their business commitments 
will allow. If they are unable to test 
the gems themselves, they will instruct 
the veteran on how to have them sent to 
the Gemological Institute of America, 
affiliated with the American Gem Society. 
The only cost, in that case, will be for 
shipping and insurance. A limit of three 
stones to a veteran has been set by the 
Society and a time limit of February 15 
to July 1, 1946 has been set. 

To avail himself of this free gem test- 
ing, service men are advised to look for 
the emblem “Registered Jeweler—Ameri- 
can Gem Society,” usually displayed in 
a rectangular design on the jeweler’s 
window, or write to the American Gem 
Society, 541 South Alexandria Avenue, 
Los Angeles 5, California, for informa- 
tion as to the nearest registered jeweler 
in his locality. 


Not Recommended 

We see by the papers that an Army 
Pfc out in Nagoya, Japan, went into head- 
quarters to make a report, noticed that 
one button on the jacket of the Brigadier 
General was unbuttoned, told the general 
about it, saluted, and left. 

The general said, “I want that man 
promoted.” 

When they went to look up the Pfc, 
they found he had already been promoted 
that same day for “all-around efficiency.” 

Just in case you saw the story, too, 
and have been thinking it might be a 
good way to get that extra chevron on 
your crow... well, you know your CO 
better than we do. Think it over, first. 
He might not call it efficiency. 
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Meet the Author 


Henry Unger hits O.N. this issue with 
his umpteenth piece, “Record Smasher,” 
on page 21. 

We’ve known for some time that Unger 
was the type of prolific writer who was 
in the game from the correct business 
angle—that is, he realizes that to make 
a living at writing, he must know as 
much about the commercial side of mar- 
keting his wares as he does about the 
artistic angle of authorship. The day of 
the dreamy eyed word peddler, who could 
write as the spirit moved him, and for 
his own pleasure as much as anything 
else, and could then sell his work to the 
highest bidder (if such a situation ever 
existed) is long passed. Writing is a busi- 
ness, and Henry Unger has made himself 
a good business man. He is selling his 
stuff regularly, and we can assure all 
hands that Unger is going to run his sales 
into the sort of figure that looks well in 
a bank book. 

Unger, 33 years old, served in both the 
Army and Navy since they started the 
whole thing by pulling names out of fish 
bowls. Released from the Army in No- 
vember, 1941, under the 28 year ruling, 
he enlisted in the Navy, January, 1942. 
He served 21 months in Bermuda, where 
he founded, edited, and reported a weekly 
newspaper, setting all type by hand, with 
the help of one other sailor. 

Before his Army-Navy service, Unger 
got a B.A. in philosophy and English 
from the University of Western Ontario, 
London, Canada. His home town is Cleve- 
land, Ohio, but he has lived in California, 
and Arizona. He worked his way through 
school with a job as seaman on Great 
Lakes freighters. 

Before and during his time in service, 
Unger began to throw his copy toward 
editorial desks—not always with returns, 
at the beginning, but always with en- 
couragement, even in the early days. He 
has interviewed famous people, from 


Henry F. Unger 


Gary Cooper to scientific authorities on 
tree ring research. And he has been hit- 
ting the bull’s-eye regularly. His articles 
have appeared in Town & Country, True, 
Today’s Woman, She, Bluebook, Forbes, 
Popular Mechanics, Popular Science, This 
Week, Christian Science Monitor, Read, 
Facts, True Detective, Pathfinder, Seven- 
teen, a host of religious and trade jour- 
nals, and even (fiction) in Hobo News. 
He has a series currently running in 
Argosy, and is soon to appear with a col- 
laborator in Saturday Evening Post. And 
of course, we must not forget Our Navy. 

Future ambitions, he says, are few, but 
include a chance to hook up with a big 
magazine or publishing house, to continue 
to sell the slick market, and to complete 
a book of humor on college days—which 
should be different. 

Unger is unmarried (there’s your 
chance, girls). He was discharged from 
the Navy November 9, 1945, and lives in 
Cleveland. 


In This Issue 

The superstructure of the 35,000-ton 
battlewagon that makes the cover for 
the March 15 issue, was shot in color by 
Our Navy’s photographer, last November. 
The ship? None other than the first 
battlewagon of the War II fleet, BB55, 
the USS NortH Carotina—the ship that 
logged over 300,000 nautical miles be- 
tween April 9, 1941, and the end of the 
war. 


The article on page 4 of this issue, 
“They Thought It Over,” will unquestion- 
ably prove one of the most widely read 
pieces we’ve run in Our Navy for some 
time. You may not agree with the author, 
but you'll have to admit that he has put 
his case well. And, before you accuse 
him—as some are sure to do—of being 
a propagandist in ship’s clothing, we’d 
better tell you that he is just another 
USN man with three hashmarks on his 
sleeve. He was probably the most ac- 
complished griper who ever held a third 
deck salon spellbound with his explana- 
tions of why he was going to get out at 
the end of his next hitch. 


“Well Done, Grey Raider,” is a story 
certain to evoke controversy. The author, 
John F. Dore, did a disappearing act 
after he had submitted the piece, and 
our bloodhounds were never able to run 
him down for a signed statement on the 
veracity of the tale. The Navy Depart- 
ment kept the piece under lock and key 
with their “Confidential,” papers for many 
months before they released it to us— 
as FACT! We read it and said, “Oh, 
yeah!” Then we went sleuthing for Mr. 
Dore, who is very definitely authentic— 
but without flushing him from his hide- 
away. Finally we said, “T’ll with it. Let’s 
see what our readers think of a damn 
good yarn.” So—it’s all yours, on a “Be- 
lieve it or not” basis—and don’t say we 
didn’t warn you. If it isn’t fiction, it sure 
is the most unbelievable episode of this 
war. Yea, man! 


Our Navy 
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~~ The First French 
Xe ——- officer to be titled 
Admiral was the 
lieutenant of Foger 


the Great, Norman 
king of Sicily,in'244. 


— OLDER than 
“~~ UNCLE SAM? 


The Marines are 
older than the country 
eu Now Seél've wi 
6uch distinction. 

Way back in 1740 
Marines from Vir- 
Rinla Served the 
Roual Navu in the 
West Indies. 
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-OLD FRIENDS RE-UNITED » 


The bell he polished when he was a Signalman on 
The old battle-wagon KENTUCKY i6 again under the 
proud eye of Captain CWACampbell. 

He first parted company with the bell in (903- 

en in 1937 he discovered it at the Marine Training 
Base at Quantico. 

After the sneak attack at Rar! Harbor, Campbell (then 
Commander) was assigned to build a new Receiving 
Station at Anacostia, Kentucky. To « corate his 
Administration Building, Captain Campvell sent 
to Quantico for his beloved bell, had it set up 
where he can alwaus 4ee it through his windows. 


eHAWSER 


The ship's hawser 
-zets its name fiom 
a French word mean- 
ing ‘halter’. 
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Tne Skipper and the Boot 


BY JACK WATSON 


id aed by B. G. Nelson 
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ORIGINAL COLOR TRANSPARENCY BY OUR NAVY 


USS Myers 


Copyright 1946, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


